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" In the Spring a livelier iris changes on the burnished 

dove, 

In the Spring a young man's fancy lightly turns to 

thoughts of love." 

Tennyson. 
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PART I. 

A DEEP blue sky o'erarohing, not a 
cloud visible anywhere, the sun shining 
stilly, as if contented with its own 
warmth, sending bright rays, even 
through the foliage of a sturdy oak tree, 
on to the round brown cheeks of Oarlotta 
Figueiras. Such is the scene with which 
Carlotta's story opens. Carlotta is 
the daughter of a Portuguese by an 
English wife, who had died some years 
ago, and the place, where we make her 
acquaintance, is in one of the wildest, 
prettiest gardens of Madeira, that lovely 
island that rises out of the great Atlantic 
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to be a joy to passing travellers, and 
recall wondrous tales of the great old 
Atlantic continent, of which some say it 
is but a remaining mountain top like 
Teneriffe, the Azores, and the other 
islands that stud the blue surface of the 
great Atlantic Ocean of these days. 

Rather steeply does it rise out of the 
sea, and though Carlotta is standing upon 
a broad terrace walk, she has a some- 
what bird's-eye view of Funchal Bay, 
blue like the sky overhead, the rich pur- 
ple Cape Garajao, that bounds it to the 
East, and those strange rocky islands, 
the Desertas, lying upon the horizon 
beyond it, delicate blue now in the full 
noonday heat. Yet she has nothing to do 
but to turn her head, and she must look 
up at the hills steadily rising behind her, 
till their dark pine-clad summits rest 
confidingly against the sky. Carlotta, 
however, is not admiring the view, she 
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is simply revelling in the delicious warmth 
and softness of the air, enhanced to her 
by the fragrance of that rich red rose, 
whose stalk she has most unromantically 
stuck in her mouth, something after the 
manner of a cigarette, while at the same 
time she is gazing through a long teles- 
cope, which she supports against the oak 
tree, at a corvette slowly but gracefully 
tacking into the bay, with white sails 
dispread after the fashion of the olden 
days before steam spoilt sailing, as tele- 
graphs have spoilt correspondence. 
Carlotta takes no particular interest in 
that corvette, nor would she in the least 
know how to call it. It is a war-vessel 
of some kind she sees, but she is even 
unaware as yet that its flag is English ; 
she is only watching it because it is the 
one thing moving in all that wide land- 
scape of many colours, and it is an un- 
usual pleasure to the convent-bred girl 
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to handle a telescope, and though she 
does not quite know how to manage it, 
yet it makes her feel grand only to 
attempt it. 

Carlotta is not at all accustomed to 
feeling grand. This little girl, with the 
well rounded figure, almost too full for 
her eighteen years — ^but then she was 
half Portuguese, and Portuguese girls 
ripen quicker than English — ^with large 
dark eyes, and a rather rough wealth of 
dark brown hair, apt to get loose and 
play about the prettily shaped cheeks, 
dyed almost as rich a red as the rose 
she is absently chewing; this little 
girl is apt to look upon herself as one 
of the worst of sinners, given up to 
the things of this world, of which she 
longs to know something, "if only to 
learn how wicked it is," says she 
sometimes to herself. " Of course the 
world is very wicked, dreadfully wicked. 
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but then when one does not know, it 
seems like sugar, so sweet — ^yet they say 
it is bad for the teeth. Of course I be- 
lieve them," says Carlotta, "but if I 
had once just felt it for myself — " 

During the last ten years of her life 
Carlotta has only lefb the convent twice, 
and this is the second time. She wears 
a little dark dress without a single orna- 
ment, her hair is not particularly tidy, 
and I am sorry to say for Carlotta that 
she has made full use of her liberty this 
morning, and her brown hands are deeply 
dyed with crimson mulberry juice. She 
has a sort of guilty consciousness of this, 
and would be only too glad to find some 
unripe peaches, for, as every one knows, 
unripe peach skins are the only things 
to take out mulberry stains; meanwhile 
she consoles herself with the idea "the 
cousin is so good, she will not mind what 
I do." Indeed, Carlotta's cousin, to 
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whom she owed it that she had twice 
escaped from the cloister walls that year, 
was so sorry for the poor girl who had 
grown up within them» that Carlotta 
would have had to do something very 
naughty indeed to obtain a scolding from 
her. The Senhora Kgueiras was only a 
distant cousin of Carlotta' s father, and 
when she had come to solace herself 
during the winter months with the balmy 
air of Madeira, she had not for a long 
time thought it necessary to call at the 
convent to inquire after " the little child," 
as Carlotta's father commonly called her, 
whenever he had occasion to mention her, 
while amusing himself among his friends 
in Lisbon. But when she had once done 
so, and found that the little child was 
eighteen years old, and partly from her 
convent confinement had as fine a colour 
as anyone could wish to see, and was 
something like a wild rosebud, or rather 
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like a garden rose, that had strayed out 
into the mountains and grown wild, yet 
without losing any of its old beauty, and 
that she was altogether as unlike a little 
nun as possible ; then the good Senhora's 
heart began to melt over her distant 
cousin's child, and she was only sorry so 
little time yet remained to her in Madeira 
to make much of her, and bring her for- 
ward a little. She had had Carlotta 
already once to stay with her, and now 
this was the second time, and unfortu- 
nately the last, for the good Senhora was 
about to. leave for Lisbon, where, how- 
ever, she intended to make very urgent 
representations to her cousin that his 
Uttle child was grown up, and so. to say 
marriageable. Meanwhile she meant to 
amuse Carlotta thoroughly this time, and 
to give a party for her benefit ; but of 
this Carlotta was not to know anything 
beforehand, only to find it out as a beau- 
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tifal surprise in the eyening, so she had 
been sent oat of the way into the garden, 
while the preparations were making. 

Now Carlotta was all on a sudden tired 
of her solitude, she hung her head, and 
looked as sorrowful as a dog when no- 
body pats his head. The rose dropped 
from her full red lips, while she pouted 
them to their full extent. 

** There's nothing wicked here. In the 
town, I dare say," and she cast a longing 
glance on the red-roofed white houses 
and crooked streets of the little capital 
spread out before her. "But here the 
flowers aren't wicked, nor the birds. It 
is just as in the convent, I am the only 
wicked one. Ah, Deos! I would not be 
wicked if I knew what it was, but you 
see I don't know," said she, looking up 
appealingly towards the blue sky, and 
at the same time crossing herself piously, 
as was her wont, whenever she had said 
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anything which she feared was particu- 
larly naughty. Then she thought she 
would go in to join her cousin, for she 
had not appreciated that she had been 
sent away for any particular reason; so 
she walked along the broad terrace walk, 
and then turned off it up a long gravel 
path that led^ up to the house, situated 
in the midst of its garden, as is the case 
in most of the Quintas about Funchah 
But as she walked along this path be- 
tween its two thick hedges of sweet 
scented wild geraniums, she paused 
under a corridor over which was trained 
a magnificent cloth-of-gold rose, and 
pressed one of the great golden flowers 
against her little finely shaped -nose, that 
distended itself to suck up the sweet 
perftime, quite regardless of all laws of 
beauty. 

Then for a moment or two she stood 
quite still, smiling very sweetly and 
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showing her pretty white teeth; as she 
did so, anyone might have thought some 
pretty girlish vision of the future had 
come into her mind; but no, in a minute 
the little brown hand was stretched out 
shyly, and two large red strawberries were 
conveyed to the greedy little mouth. 
For Carlotta was decidedly greedy at 
this time of her hfe, fond of sugar and 
of sweets of all kinds, and quite capable 
of over-eating herself had she been allowed. 
Besides these strawberries had the great 
additional charm that she was not quite 
sure if she was allowed to gather them. 
However it was not necessary to ask, 
and after eating them she went on very 
sedately towards the house, with the full 
intention of being particularly good after 
having committed so many doubtful ac- 
tions that morning. 

But Carlotta had little idea to what 
temptations she was to be exposed, nor 
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how she was at last going to be intro- 
duced to that world of whose wiokned- 
ne^s she had such dim but large ideas, 
believing it to be something quite inex- 
pressibly pleasant, and worth as many 
penances afterwards as even the most 
hard-hearted confessor could inflict. For 
the party that the Senhora Figueiras was 
arranging for that evening had been all on 
a sudden changed into something very 
brilliant on the sight of that corvettfe, 
that her little cousin had been so care- 
lessly watching. That would at least 
supply four dancing men, the Senhora 
reckoned, and so the party was to be no 
longer a conversazione, but a dance. 

How Oarlotta felt, when she was first 
inducted into her first white muslin dress 
that evening, it would be hard to say. 
But she was very grave about it, and 
had a sense of something inexpressibly 
solemn. She had only violet ribbons 
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after all, for it was not thought suitable 
for a girl out of a convent to be too 
gaily dressed. But then she had a white 
lily in her hair, that also being con- 
sidered suitable for a girl brought up in 
a convent, and she was allowed to wear 
her mother's best pair of gold earrings, 
which she had never put on before ; and 
what with white gloves, and white shoes, 
and a fan, Carlotta thought she had never 
seen anything so lovely as when she 
looked upon her own reflection in the glass, 
and she gazed upon it with a kind of awe. 
" The blessed angels are like that, 
I suppose," said she, naively. "Only 
they wear such beautiful things every 
day, of course." And Carlotta had never 
before so much wished to become an 
angel some day. 



• PART 11. 

When young Lieutenant Oalverley saw 
the invitation to the Senhora Figueiras' 
dance, he was half of the opinion that he 
would not go ; but when it fell to his lot 
to be able to do so if he liked, he 
supposed he was in for it, and while 
making his toilette, shut up in one of 
his drawers the recollection of a rather 
desperate flirtation he had carried on till 
the last moment of leaving England, and 
which* he had tried to persuade himself 
was to be the grande passion of his life. 
For Phil Oalverley was a fine young 
fellow with a warm open heart, which 
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he had as yet found no convenient way 
of disposing of ; so being ordered to the 
Bast Indies, and having the* probability 
of spending about five years in those 
sultry regions, he had been distressed 
by the vague idea that he should meet^ 
none but blackamoors during that time, 
and that a man at twenty-nine was 
almost middle-aged, so he had made one 
desperate attempt to lose his heart once 
for all before starting. Indeed it seemed 
to him quite unsailorlike, and not at all 
the right thing to do, to sail away for 
five years without carrying with him at 
least one tender riecoUection of some girl 
he left behind him. * 

So not being able to get leave to see 
if among all his numerous young lady 
cousins there were not one superlatively 
charming, he did the next best thing 
he could think of, and made love to 
the only girl he happened to know in the 
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neighbourhood. She was a grave, quiet 
girl, staying with her mother for a few 
weeks at 'Southsea, and it was only- 
thanks to the peculiar coldness of her 
disposition and precision of her manners, 
that, there was no settled engagement 
between them, when young Lieutenant 
Calverley sailed away, trying, and for the 
moment almost successfully, to persuade 
himself that she was his womanly ideal. 
Yet though the girl had been absolutely 
chilling in her undemonstrativeness, she 
cherished the tenderer memory of the two, 
and when at the last moment, carried 
away by his impulsiveness, or catching 
a spark from the glow of his ardour, she 
pressed into his hand her photograph, it was 
with the understanding that he would one 
day return to claim its original as his own. 

Phil Calverley fully meant to do so at 
that time, but after all like many other 
things in the young man's life, that at- 
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tempted love-making was only an episode. 
Yet for all its falsity and almost trans- 
parent make-believe, lie was as honest a 
young fellow in other ways as anyone 
could wish to see ; though in the matter of 
young ladies, he liked them all so much 
that he was rather apt to consider he liked 
each best at the moment he saw her. He 
was generally considered a very steady 
young fellow, though not what either his 
best friends or worst enemies would have 
thought of calling a muff, or a religious 
young man. Yet though undistinguished 
by any abnormal love for church-going, or 
reading his Bible, indeed at this period of 
life dispensing with these outward helps 
perhaps rather more than was advisable, 
Phil Oalverley had in him the kernel, that 
fostered by no hothouse atmosphere, nor 
blighted by adverse winds, might eventually 
develop into the sound, healthy religion of 
the full grown man. As yet he was 
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young, and his religious faculties as his 
other faculties were still undeveloped, only 
in him there was the promise of what 
might come. All that, however, had not 
prevented his making very violent love to 
a girl for whom, had he not wished to 
faU in love with her, he would probably have 
felt rather an antipathy than otherwise. 
Yet the recollection of her had still suflB- 
cient influence over him, even when he 
reached Madeira, to make him fancy that 
he did not particularly care about going 
to the Senhora Figueiras' dance. 

It had, however, quite passed away 
from him by the time that, in his best 
uniform, he had entered the brightly- 
lighted, flower-decorated ball-room, and 
together with his companions made his 
bow to the lady of the house, and been 
by her selected to be led up first to 
the still very grave and toilette-conscious 
Carlotta. Any one else would have 

2 
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thought the little girl very simply dressed, 
but first impressions are not easily efifaced, 
and Garlotta still thought herself pecu- 
liarly splendid. She had been from the 
first too much absorbed by the danger 
of tumbling her fi^esh muslin, or soiling 
her gloves, for it even to have occurred 
to her how pretty she herself looked 
with her rich crimson colour, and fine 
Southern eyes. 

The young Lieutenant was, however, 
differently constituted, his first thought 
was. " Here is a httle beauty indeed !" 
his next, of dismay, that Garlotta was 
a Portuguese, and would not be able 
to understand him. But Carlotta had 
not been allowed to forget the English 
she had known famiharly before her 
mother had died and the convent be- 
come her home, and though she spoke 
with a slightly foreign accent, rather 
pretty than otherwise, and sometimes 
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expressed herself strangely, she was 
quite intelligible, and evidently under- 
stood what was said to her. It was 
rather a pity that she did not dance well, 
having had hardly any practice, but she 
had a good ear, and danced in perfect 
time; and the second time they started 
off together seemed to have recovered 
from her panic about her dress, etcetera, 
and as they paused again, said, with a 
tone of deep contentment : 

" I suppose dancing is the most delight- 
ful pleasure that there is !" 

" I am very fond of it, and so are you, 
I can see,'* said the young oflBcer, politely 
ignoring her not having danced very 
well on first beginning. She was really 
improving now. 

" Oh, as for me," said Oarlotta, with an 
intensely grave air, looking up impres- 
sively into his face, as she spoke, " I have 
never properly danced before, not as we 
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are doing now, for pleasure. Only I 
learnt a long, long time ago, and to-day 
with the cousin just for preparation, that 
I inight not disgrace myself, she said. 
Otherwise dancing and all other sins are 
forbidden to me." 

"Do you call dancing a sin?" said 
the young man, looking very admiringly at 
her pretty upturned face, but decidedly 
amused by her earnestness. 

"It is one of the pleasures of this 
world," said Oarlotta solemnly* Then 
inquiringly, and rather low, lest anyone 
else should hear : " Is it the nicest, or is 
there yet another nicer ?" 

" It is quite the nicest, when one dances 
with you," said the young man, half eut 
of politeness, half joking. 

A bright smile broke over Oarlotta' s 
face, and she nodded comprehension, as 
she said quickly ; " You like to dance with 
me ? So do I — I like to dance with you." 
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After that, naturally they danced again, 
and Phil held her hand a little tighter 
than before, as he thought her the most 
simple little thing he had ever come 
across, and so pretty too, but he was 
half afraid she was stupid. However, he 
began to change his opinion, and almost 
doubted about her simplicity also, when 
Oarlotta, on their pausing again before an 
open window, looked out longingly into 
the dark walks of the garden, and whis- 
pered : " How cool it looks out there. It 
is hot here." 

Phil took the hint at once, and led her 
out; however, they were soon recalled 
by the Senhora, who was keeping a good 
look out over her little cousin, rather fear- 
ful lest she should misbehave herself. As 
to her appearance, the Senhora Figueiras 
was perfectly satisfied with that, and even 
her dancing was not so bad, considering 
she had never properly learned. The 
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Senhora supposed she would learn in time 
not to hold herself quite so stiffly, her 
feet seemed to go rightly already. 

However, she was a good deal shocked 
by Carlotta's walking straight out into 
the garden with a strange young gentle- 
man, and yet had not the heart to scold 
her at this party, which was given that 
the little girl might at least once in her 
life thoroughly enjoy herself; so she ex- 
plained to Phil that her young cousin 
had never been at a party before, and had 
spent the last few years of her life in a 
convent. Honest Protestant Phil turned 
round to look at his pretty little partner, 
with a chest swelling with indignation. 
** What a shame ! A little beauty like that ! 
And now, of course, they want to make a 
nun of her," and Carlotta became at once 
a heroine of romance in his eyes. 

** She is too pretty for a nun," said the 
Senhora, interpreting his glance of ad^ 
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miration and indignation mixed in about 
equal quantities, and taking some credit 
to herself for the beauty of her protegee. 

" A hundred thousand times too pretty," 
cried the young man, **but they can't 
force her, can they ? Not in these days ?" 

" Force her ! N-0-0," said the Senhora, 
spinning out her No into the most doubt- 
ful negative imaginable. "Only there is 
nothing else for her to do, unless she 
marries ; her father will never take her to 
live with him, I am afraid, he is too fond 
of his pleasures, and a daughter is a 
great expense. And then who is she to 
marry shut up between those high con- 
vent walls ?" 

With what horror Phil Oalverley thought 
of those high convent walls. I believe 
his imagination actually went so far as 
to picture a damp little cell within them, 
and this lovely girl with only a horse-hair 
bed to rest upon, and not even a bird for 
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a play-fellow. Anyhow, lie seized the 
first possible opportunity to ask the little 
victim for another dance. Then they 
talked for a long time, and began to grow . 
quite confidential together. 

" Is it really true that you have spent 
ten years in a miserable convent ?" asked 
he, at last, very tenderly, adding almost 
paternally : ** You must have been very 
miserable there." 

Carlotta shrugged her shoulders. " That 
is all the life I know," said she simply. 
** They say the world outside is a terrible 
place, and that I ought to be glad to 
find such a quiet refuge. But I do 
not wish for a refuge," she added, pout- 
ing the ripest red lips in the world. Phil 
Oalverley thought her absolutely bewitch- 
ing, when she pouted. " When the hopes 
are fallen away like the leaves in Autumn, 
and the heart is broken, then perhaps — " 

" God forbid !" said the young Lieu- 
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tenant devoutly. "What should break 
your heart, you little darling ?" 

They were not dancing now, but had 
wandered to a window, not that from 
which they had before passed out into the 
garden, but another, beneath which the 
garden sloped rapidly away, and they 
were standing in the little balcony, leaning 
against the railing, but of course there 
was no impropriety in that, for they were 
in full view of the dancers* However they 
were so much alone, and had grown so 
fiiendly together by this time, that the 
word darling slipped out quite unawares. 
Philip, however, grew rather frightened, 
when he heard it, but Carlotta did not by 
any means withdraw her hand from his 
arm. She only turned round, and looked 
full at him, with her dark eyes opened to 
their widest extent ; yet hardly with an 
expression of surprise, rather with a deep 
gravity borrowed from the night into which 
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she had been gazing. The young Lieu- 
tenant had never premeditated anything, 
nor was he given to thinking much of con- 
sequences. He was certainly not particu- 
larly likely to think of consequences now, 
as purely from impulse he pressed the 
little hand resting upon his arm, and en- 
couraged by the absence of rebuke, con- 
tinued in much the same tone, " Who could 
help loving you? And how could your 
heart be broken then ?" 

" It always happens,'* said Oarlotta, 
emphatically. 

" You little goose I'* said Phil, speaking 
even more affectionately than before, quite 
caressingly indeed. " Who can have told 
you such dreadful nonsense ?" 

" You are a man," said Oarlotta calmly, 
" and possibly it may not happen to men. 
But I know all about it, though I have not 
felt it myself. The nuns are good" said 
she, spreading out her hands, and assuming 
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a half condescending tone, as sbe admitted 
thus much. " They warn me often, and 
I know how dreadfully wicked the world 
is. Men too !" said she, looking up with 
grave observant eyes. " They are monsters ! 
It is a pity, for I like you better than the 
nuns. But that is because I only see the 
outside ; of course your heart is desperately 
wicked." 

Phil hardly knew whether to laugh or 
to be oflTended, between the two he grew 
very red, as he said, " That is very unkind 
of you to think so badly of me. I think 
much better of you, though I cannot see 
your heart either, but I take for granted 
you are a little angel." 

" That is because I am dressed like one, 
all white and beautiful," said Oarlotta, now 
taking away her hand from his arm, that 
she might spread out her dress with both 
hands, and exhibit it to him. " Only not 
the wings I I am glad I have not the 
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wings, I might have to fly about, and do 
one of the good God's messages then, and 
it is nicer to stay with you. You must 
not be angry that I think you wicked, 
for — ^you won't tell, will you? — not the 
others," said she, glancing back, appre- 
hensively to the ball-room, " but I don't 
mind your knowing, because you're — ^you're 
like St. Stanislaus, so young and beautiful, 
that I am sure you won't be angry. But 
you know I am very wicked, altogether 
very wicked,'* whispered she quite ear- 
nestly, speaking as near as she could reach 
to his ear now, "There is no good in 
me, none : I do not find my chief pleasure 
in saying prayers, and I like the Festas 
much more because there is always some- 
thing good to eat, than for the sake of the 
Saints ; and sometimes I — ^I cry when they 
tell me I am to be a nun." She looked 
as if she thought he must be dreadfully 
shocked by this last confession, then added 
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meditatively : " It is only because I am so 
wicked, that I like you so much. The 
blessed St. Agnes with her lamb would 
never have danced. How could she ? the 
poor lamb would have fallen from her 
anns. And St. Cecilia, even when she 
was married, and St. Catharine, all the 
Saints, indeed, I believe have shunned men. 
Now I should like to have you with me in 
the convent to amuse me. It would be 
quite different then. I should not mind 
the high walls, if you could not pass beyond 
them either. Only now it is so dull. I do 
not read that the greatest Saints lived in 
convents," said Carlotta, shaking her head. 

The young Lieutenant was a little em- 
barrassed among so many Saints, so 
thought it safest to reply to the easiest 
part of her speech. " Should you really 
like the convent if I were there too? 
Should you want no one else ?" 

" Who should I want more ?" said Car- 
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lotta innocently. " The cousin is very 
good, I should like to see her sometimes 
too, if the good God permitted it to me, 
and I should always pray to the Virgin 
for her, always every day. But she is 
going away, and you would be quite 
enough." 

At that moment the music struck up a 
fresh dance, and a figure in uniform could 
be discerned evidently coming in search 
of Carlotta. Phil had not yet seen who 
it was, but he exclaimed indignantly, " The 
villain ! he is coming to take you away 
from me." 

" You do not like him ! He is a bad 
man !" exclaimed Carlotta, suddenly as- 
suming an air of righteous indignation. 
" I will not dance with him then. I will 
not do anything you do not like." 

" Hush 1 hush ! It is the skipper him- 
self. You must dance with him. No, he 
is not a bad man, only don't — don't talk 
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to him in the way you have to me, you 
know. There's no necessity for being 
particularly civil." 

"Like snow," said Carlotta solemnly, 
and at that very moment advanced naively 
to take the Commander's arm, before he 
had even got near enough to her to offer 
it, looking so very unlike snow, as she did 
so, that Phil Oalverley almost ground his 
teeth, as he called her the most thorough 
going little coquette he had ever come 
across; while Carlotta went round and 
round the room so gravely without once 
smiling, and answered with such a very 
proper air, that the Senhora Figueiras, 
who was watching her, and had been 
rather apprehensive again about the long 
pause in the balcony with the young 
Lieutenant, began to be quite easy about 
her, and thought she had now learnt 
company manners sufficiently to be able 
to get on without any very special sur- 
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veillance. Meanwhile Phil Calverley was 
looking positively sulky, whilst he was 
thinking to himself that a girl like that, a 
pretty little girl like that, who looked up 
into your face and told you quite frankly 
that she liked you, ought not to be allowed 
to dance round the room with just any 
man who liked to ask her. It was a thing 
which shouldn't be. Now if it had been 
any other man but his own Commander, 
he would have forbidden her himself. 
"And the little darling, I believe she 
would have obeyed me, if I had," said he, 
melting again, and then growing ten times 
sulkier than before, as he recollected how 
very unlike snow Carlotta had looked, 
when she had positively walked forward 
to receive the Commander in what seemed 
to him the most unnecessarily cordial 
manner. He did not recover his good 
humour till he had secured her for his 
own partner again, and then instead of 
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looking for a place in the quadrille, he 
walked away with her at once, determined 
to scold her ; but Carlotta forestalled him 
by looking up at him with tearful eyes, as 
she said, ** The day after to-morrow I go 
back to the convent again. Where will 
you be then ?" 

"At sea probably," said the young 
man biting his lips, and all on a sudden 
feeling very awkward and uncomfortable. 
** We are on our way to the East Indies 
now, and shan't be back for five years 
probably. We're sure to sail again to- 
morrow or the day after." 

"Five years!" said Carlotta mourn- 
fully, " I shall be a nun long before that, 
unless I marry first. Shall you think of 
me sometimes ?" 

*'I should think I should," said the 
young man almost crying. It did seem 
such a pitiable position to be in. Here 
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was he a full grown man, who had at 
last come across the dearest little girl in 
the world, and they were going to treat 
her cruelly and make a nun of her ; and 
he had no more power to stay by her 
and protect her than if he had been a 
baby, but must go to the other end of 
the world and not come back for five 
years. And he had been accustomed to 
think the navy the finest profession in 
the world 1 Oh, what fools men are I 
As it was, he bit his lips again and 
then said, "I say, what is your 
name ?*' 

" Oarlotta,*' she replied promptly, " and 
yours ?'* 

"Philip — Philip Calverley, call me 
PhOip, Carlotta." 

Carlotta hesitated for a moment, then 
she said rather timidly, as if she did not 
much like the sound, " Phil— ip." 

" Don*t you like the name ?" said he 
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trying to look into her faoe and speak 
playfully. 

**I was thinking whether you would 
be called so in Heaven," said Oarlotta 
thoughtfully. "We shall never meet on 
earth again ; for you will not be able to 
see me when I am a nun, and I don't 
think I mean to marry now, even if a 
husband should drop from the sky, and 
there would be no other way for him to 
get into the convent. But I was thinking 
that when people marry they change one 
name, and when they are made Religious 
they change their other name, so perhaps 
on getting into Heaven they will change 
both. Promise to ask to have the name 
of Philip joined on to whatever else they 
give you, that I may know you again up 
there." 

" You are the strangest little girl in the 
world, Carlotta. I believe you think of 
nothing but heaven and the saints. But 
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can you really talk of never seeing me 
again ? I don't call that kind of you." 

" It is no good to talk of anything else," 
said she resignedly. " You are for me a 
bright vision. So they say it is ever in 
the world. Only in the convent things 
never change, the good God and the 
blessed angels, they are always there. 
After all it is perhaps better in the con- 
vent." 

"I shall think you do not care for'me 
at all, if you say that." 

" Oh, yes, I care for *you," said she, 
somewhat sorrowfully, and looking up 
pouting a little, and somehow Phil Cal- 
verley found that pout really too irresisti- 
ble. It was very wrong of him of course, 
but it all happened like so many other 
things before he knew what he was about, 
and as he pressed his lips to hers, it was 
not the eflTect of fancy at all, but really 
quite true, that Carlotta's lips moved to 
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meet his, and gave him a warm hearty 
kiss, much as she had in years long ago 
given to her big wax doll, but quite 
different from the kiss she was in the 
habit of applying to the Madonna's robe 
in the convent chapel. Had Phil Calver- 
ley been only flirting, I think he would 
have been more flattered had the kiss 
been less hearty ; but as it was, he was 
perfectly satisfied with it and so carried 
out of himself that he could not help 
kissing her again. Fortunately for them 
there was no one else in the little ante- 
room into which they had withdrawn, for 
I do not know if they would have acted 
otherwise had they been in full view of 
the dancers. At that moment they were 
both quite unconscious of even the exis- 
tence of any one but themselves. 

**You dear, dear little Oarlottal pro- 
mise you will never forget me, and that 
you won't let them make you a nun, or 
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marry anyone else," he added sternly. 

" You ask impossibilities," said Oarlotta, 
looking gravely into the furthest corner 
of the room, but never blushing in the 
least, and apparently quite unaware that 
she had done anything extraordinary in 
kissing a young man she had never seen 
before that night. " In five years I must 
do one or the other. Five years are an 
eternity, and perhaps it would be best to 
marry, for then I could always see you, 
and possibly he might 'die. Besides, what 
would it matter whether he did or not ? 
I should not care about him." 

" But that would be very wrong," said 
the young Englishman, suddenly awakened 
to a sense of his responsibilities towards 
this young and exceptionally simple girl. 
" A woman must always love her husband 
better than anyone else in the world. 
That is why I tell you not to marry, be- 
cause you must never love anyone better 
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than me. It will be very wicked if you 
marry only just to escape being a nun." 

" Will it ?" asked she, " they say, too, 
one must not become a nun without a 
vocation. What am I to do ?*' 

"Wait for me," whispered the young 
Lieutenant. "Five years are not such a 
very long time." He said it rather rue- 
fully. " And I shall think of you every 
day." 

" Shall you ?" said she brightening, 
*• at what o'clock ? At the Ave Maria ?" 

"All day long," said he stoutly, not 
quite knowing when Ave Maria was, and 
yet not wishing to confess his ignorance. 

"Ah, but I cannot," said Carlotta, 
" one has to think of the good God some- 
times. But promise to think of me always 
— always at Ave Maria, and then I will 
say a prayer for you." 

"You dear little angel!" said Phil 
Calverley, and what more he might have 
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added can never be known, for at that 
moment appeared the Senhora Figueiras 
looking anxiously for her little cousin, 
and as all the guests were already dis- 
persing, Philip had to go also, and got 
no further opportunity of speaking to 
Carlotta ; nor could he even ask her for 
a lock of her hair, or any other of those 
sentimental souvenirs with which a sailor 
likes to bolster up his courage when about 
.to traverse some few thousand miles of 
sea. Only as he was saying good-bye, 
he pressed Carlotta's hand twice before 
leaving go of it, and Carlotta, looking up 
at him with eyes full of tears, whispered 
" Ave Maria !" but she was not thinking 
of a prayer to the Virgin as she said those 
two words. 

She looked very grave, and pouted a 
good deal next morning, without anyone's 
finding the pout so irresistible as to be 
obliged to kiss it away. The good Senhora 
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fancied she was a little over-tired with 
her unwonted dissipation, and did not 
scold her for seeming cross, or for any 
of her indiscretions of the night before. 
Of what use was it, seeing that the girl 
was now going to be shut up again for an 
indefinite period ? So Oarlotta was left 
to her own devices, and she soon wandered 
down to the broad terrace walk with her 
telescope, and leant it against the same oak 
tree as on the day before, and there from 
her point of vantage she saw the corvette 
spreading out its white wings, and sail- 
ing away again. 

The sun was just as warm as the day 
before, and crimson roses were still to 
be had for the gathering, but Oarlotta 
did not care for any of these things now ; 
she had on her little dark dress once 
more, and did not feel this morning as 
if anyone could see any resemblance 
between her and an angel. At last she 
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crouched down upon the ground, and 
resting her round brown cheek against 
the rough oak tree bark, cried a little. 
After that she fell asleep ; she was really 
very tired. Next day she went back to 
the convent once more, with no prospect 
of leaving it again, unless a husband 
were to drop down from the skies, as 
she had said, for her cousin was leaving 
Madeira almost immediately, and Carlotta 
had no thought even of her father's send- 
ing for her to live with him. She prayed 
for Philip every evening at the Ave 
Maria. As to his other name, she had 
never rightly heard it, and she had no 
notion of it now. By degrees she ceased 
to think of him during recreation, and 
even found the extra prayer she had en- 
gaged to say for him rather tiresome than 
otherwise. 

She had not been nearly as much in 
love with him as he with her. He was 
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to her only the first man she had known, 
with no particular charms of his own, 
only a man, nothing more. She fancied 
all other Englishmen just like him. She, 
on the other hand, was to him the nicest 
of all the girls he had ever seen. But 
he had never known when Ave Maria 
was, and so very soon a whole day passed 
without his having ever once thought of 
her. Then the memory of her came back 
to him in a night watch, and he dedicated 
the whole four hours to her ; after that 
he forgot her again, then thought of her, 
then forgot her, till at last she became 
to him a memory, nothing more, not a 
living breathing presence as she had been 
at first. All this time he never doubted 
that she was religiously praying for him, 
but sometimes he a little wondered 
whether she would continue to do so all 
her life, and at last he had a good laugh 
over her request, that he should ask to 
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be called Philip in heaven, in order that 
she might recognize him again. All the 
same, he thought very tenderly of her at 
times. As to the girl he had known at 
Southsea, her recollection was quite 
blotted out; she, on the other hand, was 
learning to think a little fondly of him, 
distance and time working quite other- 
wise upon him and upon her. 
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TRANSPLANTED. 



A little word in kindness spoken, 

A motion, or a tear, 

Have often healed the heart that's broken. 

And made a friend sincere. 

Anon. 



CHAPTER I. 

There are houses in which the ticking 
of a clock is always audible, and where 
all seems regulated by clockwork. Peo- 
ple are born, and marry and die in these 
houses ; but the household still goes on 
the same, and is not at all inconvenienced 
by these little customary events in the 
life of man. One cannot fancy hearts 
being broken, or fortunes lost, when one^ 
dwells within such decorous walls. There 
is a little of the atmosphere of dullness, a 
little of the spirit of fault-finding with 
regard to one's neighbours' aflTairs, not so 
well regulated as one's own, but the genius 
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of the house is Duty, quite irrespective of 
pleasantness, or unpleasantness. Some 
people feel good at once, directly they get 
within one of these houses; there are 
others, however, somewhat strangely con- 
stituted, on whom it has quite a different 
effect. The Maples was not a favourite 
house among the young people at Clapham, 
in spite of its spacious croquet ground 
and pretty flower beds. There were some 
young men, however, who thought it very 
nearly perfect. Indeed what was there 
more to be desired ? Every thing about 
both house and gardens was well managed, 
the turf was always freshly mown, the 
cookery excellent, the last new books were 
always lying on the drawing-room table, 
Mrs. Anderson and her daughters were 
always disengaged after five, always neatly 
dressed, and ready to discourse upon the 
topics of the day. Mrs. Anderson was a 
really clever woman, and her opinion was 
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worth having ; the Miss Andersons made 
up for their want of experience by being 
younger, and listening with rather more 
interest to the opinions of others. They 
were decidedly good listeners, as one or 
two of their brother's friends had already 
discovered. 

Mr. Anderson had been dead some years, 
but his death had made no perceptible 
difference in the house. It had been well 
managed like his life, and he had not 
thought it fitting to die, till his sons were 
of an age to take his place. The wines 
were still just as good as before, and men 
could still come to the house naturally, 
without being necessarily supposed to be 
paying attentions to the daughters. Harry 
Anderson was studying law, his brother 
Jack was already established in the family 
business. Jack was engaged to a young 
lady at Leamington; his engagement, 
though not brilliant, was yet quite satis- 
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factory to his own family and to hers, and 
the marriage was to take place in the 
Spring. Meanwhile the young lady and 
her sister, Miss Priscilla Blackburn, were 
staying at the Maples. Jessie, the engaged 
sister, thought it the very ideal of a house, 
and only a little disliked it, because she 
feared she should never manage her own 
home as well, and that Jack would feel 
the diflTerence and despise her accordingly. 
Miss Priscilla, on the other hand, was one 
of the people who felt wicked there. This 
young lady was always called Miss Priscilla 
at Leamington, partly from the pecuharity 
of her name, which rather hindered people 
from treating it familiarly, partly from the 
peculiarity of her own character, which 
was always turning a new side uppermost, 
and making even her oldest friends feel as 
if they had but just now made her acquain- 
tance. She was older than Jessie, but 
somehow had never attained to being 
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called Miss Blackburn, that appellation 
being still connected by the good people 
of Leamington with an elder sister, a some- 
what more developed edition of Jessie, 
who had married the year before an iron- 
master from the North, and then departed 
without bequeathing her title to her some- 
what eccentric younger sister. Jessie they 
could easily have learned to call Miss 
Blackburn, but Priscilla remained still 
Miss Priscilla. 

The Miss Andersons considered her 
decidedly peculiar, and were very glad 
their brother's choice had fallen upon 
Jessie, who would certainly make him an 
excellent wife, though it was a pity she 
was quite unintellectual. Priscilla they 
were obliged to admit was the cleverer of 
the two, it was a pity she was quite un- 
cultivated, so that her talents had all 
degenerated into eccentricities. They 
charitably supposed this might be owing 
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to there being less educational advantages 
at Leamington than at Clapham, from 
which it was always easy to go into 
London for masters and lectures. Of the 
four young ladies varying between twenty 
and seven-and-twenty, Jessie was the only 
one who could be called pretty ; she had 
smooth light brown hair, and a clear com- 
plexion, and unobjectionable eyes, and no- 
thing clearly wrong about her features. 
Miss Priscilla's complexion was given to 
looking rather muddy, she had also too 
large a chin, but then to make up for this 
she had large expressive eyes, and more 
hair, though le88 shining, than that of her 
sister. The two Miss Andersons were 
ladylike quiet-looking girls, whom no one 
would ever notice for their appearance's 
sake, but of whom all ladies said, they 
always looked nice. Margaret, the elder, 
had a rather retreating chin, and a some- 
what fooUsh expression in spite of her 
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elaborate education. Susan was so like 
other people, that the best way to dis- 
tinguish her would be to describe the 
others. 

Mrs. Anderson was a fine looking woman 
with a slightly dictatorial manner, she had 
been an excellent wife, and had always 
worn mourning since her husband's death ; 
but no one had ever seen her shed a tear, 
though she sometimes spoke of his virtues, 
giving them their due meed of praise. Mr. 
Anderson had been highly respected, both 
in the City and at Clapham, and had al- 
ways devoted a tenth of his income to the 
wants of his poorer neighbours. His widow 
still kept up this practice. 

The post came in at breakfast time, but 
no one was allowed to open any letters 
till the young men had gone off to their 
work. Then they read theirs in the train, 
and the ladies theirs in the dining-room, 
still sitting round the breakfast table. 
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" I hope you will give me the stamp off 
that letter, Mrs. Anderson," said Miss 
Priscilla, one of whose peculiarities was 
^ collecting postage-stamps, which the Miss 
Andersons considered a weakness only 
suitable to a girl in her teens. 

" Certainly ; all if you like," said Mrs. 
Anderson somewhat drily, beginning to 
cut off an English penny stamp, as she 
spoke. 

*'A11 would be too many, thank you. 
It is no use trying for a million. They do 
say one would get forty pounds, but who 
ever got a million to see ? What I want 
is this one," said Priscilla, coolly singling 
out of the heap a foreign letter with a deep 
mourning edge. " Ah, it is a Portuguese 
stamp, is it ? I have got one, but I should 
like this too, it is useful for exchanging. 
Do you often have Portuguese letters ?" 

" My sipter Charlotte married a Portu- 
guese." 
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" Doesn't answer my question exactly. 
She might not be a good correspondent." 

" She is dead, my dear Miss Priscilla," 
said Mrs. Anderson reprovingly. " I do 
not often get Portuguese letters. We all dis- 
liked the marriage exceedingly, and I keep 
up no correspondence with her husband. 
This letter," she continued, after a few 
minutes, and addressing her daughters 
rather than the inquisitive Miss Priscilla, 
" informs me of Senhor Figueiras' death, 
and it encloses one from himself asking 
me, as Charlotte's only surviving sister, to 
take charge of his little child." 
« " His little child 1" said Margaret Ander- 
son, after a moment or two of reflection. 
There was generally a short silence after 
Mrs. Anderson spoke. Her words gave 
the impression of being so carefully 
chosen, that the next speaker was apt to 
feel anxious to do herself at least equal 
justice. " I thought she was born not long 
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after Susan. I am sure I remember the 
letter coming to announce her birth/* 

"You are right, my dear. Charlotte 
Figueiras must be about nineteen now. 
She is in a convent in the Island of 
Madeira, where my unhappy sister died." 

" She ought not to be left in a convent 
any longer,*' said Susan, decidedly. 

" Certainly not. I shall write to have 
her sent here at once, and then we can 
see what she is like, and whether she had 
not better be sent to a good English 
school for a year or two. I am afraid 
we shall find her distressingly ignorant. 
Convent education is always very narrow; 
and the Portuguese of the present day do 
not rank high as to cultivation. How- 
ever, I can only do my duty by her after 
I have seen her.'* 

" I suppose she is a Roman Catholic,** 
asked Margaret. 

" Certainly. I fear there is no doubt of 
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that ; her mother was so misguided as to 
join that erring church on her marriage. 
Indeed, I fear we shall find much that we 
shall wish changed in this unfortunate 
young girl. But we must see what effect 
bringing her in contact with a httle en- 
lightenment will have upon her, when we 
get her to England. They inculcate habits 
rather than principles in convents, and 
her habits will naturally be overturned by 
the very fact of her coming away. Never- 
theless we must not look for much im- 
provement. I certainly do not anticipate 
any pleasure from her coming among us, 
but it is our duty now to do what we can 
for her. She has no other near relations." 
So saying, Mrs. Anderson left the room 
prepared to answer her correspondence. 

" What a pity it is one does not care 
about learning Portuguese, or this would 
be such a good opportunity," said Susan, 
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musingly. " But I really don't see that 
it would be of any use.'* 

" You might marry a Portuguese, you 
know," said Priscilla, in her abrupt 
manner. " I don't, suppose your aunt 
contemplated it beforehand any more than 
you do now." 

'' Oh, I don't think that is at all likely," 
said Jessie, soothingly, seeing that both 
the Miss Andersons looked rather ruffled, 
as was often the case after one of her 
sister's suggestions. " But do you think 
that Portuguese is really of no use ? It 
seems such a pity, if you are to have a 
foreign cousin to stay with you, that you 
should be able to learn nothing from her, 
you who are so fond of learning." 

" Yes, it does seem a pity," said 
Margaret, thoughtfully. " But I believe 
their literature is of very little general 
interest. I cannot think though what 
we shall do with this girl. Ignorant 
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people are generally so obstinate, and 
Catholics seem to think it a virtue to be 
ignorant. According to Ferrier, the whole 
of philosophy consists in the attainment 
of truth by the way of reason. Now they 
exclude reason altogether. I expect we 
shall find that our greatest difl&culty with 
regard to this Miss Figueiras." 

" I believe you think ignorant people 
ought to be improved off the face of the 
earth," said Priscilla, with a snort of 
defiance. 

But Margaret answered quite calmly, 
" That is my opinion. However, it does 
not much signify whether I think so or 
not. All that signifies is, that it always 
comes to pass as soon as civilisation is 
brought in contact with a savage race.'' 

" Do you regard this unfortunate cousin 
of yours as a savage?" asked Priscilla, 
with an assumption of innocence. 

But Margaret was not to be taken in by 
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it. "Tour sister is determined to mis- 
construe everything I say,'* said she 
appealingly to Jessie. " Of course, we 
shall all try to do our duty by this 
poor girl." 

"Yes, of course," said Jessie, "you 
will all be very kind to her; Priscilla 
knows that, only she is so fond of arguing.'* 

" I don't see what doing your duty by 
her has to do with your considering her a 
savage or not," said PrisoiUa, stubbornly. 

" Half-past nine," remarked Susan, 
looking at the clock. " Would not you 
like to practice that duet with me. Miss 
Priscilla, again ? It is hardly worth while 
to begin to study now, as I have to go out 
in half an hour to the school to see how 
the girls get on with their drawing. The 
mistress is very anxious about it, and it 
seems to encourage them so much if we 
look in occasionally. What has Margaret 
done to provoke you so much ?" she con- 
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tinued as she led the way into the drawing- 
room. " I thought you wanted to quarrel 
with her just now." 

" It would make anyone feel quarrelsome 
to hear Ferrier quoted in that way," said 
Prisoilla, breaking off in the tune she was 
humming. " Do you always quote just the 
book you are reading ? Because if so, I 
should like to come to stay here when you 
were studying belles-lettres, or something 
light. You'd get through the books quicker 
then. I am sick of Ferrier from morning 
to night." 

" You should study political economy, 
I think that would be more in your line 
than philosophy," said Susan, with a 
sense of superiority, seeing that she her- 
self was reading Ferrier with great in- 
terest. 

" Hang political economy 1" cried Pris- 
oilla energetically. " I shall study how to 
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make life pleasant, that is the best study 
in my opinion." 

" Pleasure seems to be rather a low 
thing to aim at. Would it not be better 
to say happiness?" 

" Oh, say what you like. Only observe 
the same rule with regard to me. I did 
not say pleasure, but a pleasant life, 
mind. There's a huge difference between 
the two in my opinion. But I'll use your 
word, if you like. Now what do you 
mean to do to make this cousin of yours 
happy ? Teach her political economy ?" 

" I should not think her mind would 
be sufficiently open for such a study,'* said 
Susan gravely. "But I shall certainly 
try to teach her all I can, for I am quite 
convinced that knowledge conduces to 
true happiness. Indeed, Miss Priscilla, 
I am a little hurt, that you should doubt 
but that we should all dp our duty by her." 

" Oh, your duty I" said Priscilla. '* No, 
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I don't doubt but that you all mean to do 
what you think your duty by her, just as 
you are doing it by me now, practising 
this duet, which I know you consider 
great waste of time in the morning. 
But when you've all done your duty by 
her, I think you may as well send her 
down to Leamington. I shall be a little 
dull without Jessie to listen to me ; and 
it would amuse me to try to make life 
pleasant to this little girl, whose name I 
am really afraid of saying. We can see 
afterwards which she will like best." 

"Charlotte Figueiras is her name, or 
Carlotta, as I believe she was christened." 

" Why don't you call her Carlotta 
then ?" 

" I should if I were speaking Portu- 
guese. But I always dislike interlarding 
English with foreign phrases." 

"You don't call Carlotta a foreign 
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phrase, do you? It is far prettied than 
Charlotte. Char is better than that.'* 

" I know you are in favour of abbrevia- 
tions, but it is not the custom of our 
family to curtail people's names." 

After that they played the duet rather 
out of tune, till it was time for Susan to 
go to the school and encourage the 
ohildren by comraenti.g .pon thdr d«w- 
ings. 



CHAPTER IL 

When Carlotta, after a week's sea-sick- 
ness, and a long railway journey, her first 
experience of railways, arrived at the 
Maples, she was already very homesick, 
thinking of the little island and the life 
she had left behind her, that seemed as 
unattainable to her now, as if it had been 
in Heaven, so terrible had the voyage and 
land journey appeared to her. But she 
had also got very pleasurable anticipations 
to keep her up. The nuns had some of 
them cried at the idea of her going among 
heretics, and they had said special prayers 
for her all together, and made a great 
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fuss about her going away, seeming fonder 
of her than she had ever thought they 
were, and being full of apprehensions as 
to the dangers and hardships that might 
befall her in Protestant England. But 
Carlotta herself had very pleasant ideas 
connected with the English, Philip and 
her mother being the only two of whom 
she had any clear idea. Of course, she 
had cried a good deal on leaving the nuns, 
who had always been kind to her; and she 
had been terribly frightened about the 
sea voyage, and after that so very sea-sick, 
so miserably sea-sick, that she had wished 
herself dead over and over again, and had 
quite felt, as she stepped on shore, that 
nothing could ever induce her voluntarily 
to undergo such misery again. 

A young business man had been com- 
missioned to meet her at Liverpool, and 
see her safely into the train, and he had 
confirmed her in her opinion of English 
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people by being very kind to her; and 
though Carlotta had been too frightened 
of him to thank him, she had appreciated 
this, and hung out of the railway carriage 
with a frightened expression, quite sorry 
to lose sight of him, wondering what 
would happen next. Everything was so 
strange, and everyone in such a hurry. 
But she took for granted everyone would 
be kind to her, and now that she was 
arriving at the Maples, was looking for- 
ward quite excitedly to the warm greeting 
upon which she counted. She expected 
to find her aunt something like her recol- 
lection of her mother, and the young 
men something like Philip, and the girls, 
a new and delightful experience to her, 
young and companionable. She had never 
had any young companions, this poor 
Carlotta I 

As to any thought of teaching or being 
taught, no idea of the kind had ever 
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crossed Carlotta's mind, any more than 
any thought of doing her duty by her 
cousins, or having duty done to her by 
them. All Carlotta's ideas of right were 
Comprised in loving, and she had every 
intention of loving her aunt and cousins. 
But, somehow, she had hardly set her foot 
within the door of the Maples, before 
her heart began to quake within her, and 
as she proceeded upstairs she had to lean 
against the bannisters for support, for 
her feet seemed to tremble under her. 
She was giddy still with her voyage, and 
there was an awful stillness about the 
house, only broken by the ticking of the 
clock. She was shown into the drawing- 
room, on the tables of which lay all the last 
new books. But Carlotta did not notice 
them then, she only saw her aunt and 
cousins assembled ready to receive her, 
and all dressed in complimentary mourn- 
ing for her father. 
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Before entering the house she had 
anticipated rushing into their arms, and 
being folded in their embrace with 
many affectionate and noisy exclamations, 
and being scolded for looking so tired, 
and petted, and forced to eat, and to go 
to bed, and to tell all about her journey 
all at once ; and, most important of all, 
being immensely pitied for all she had 
gone through. But since she had entered 
the Maples her anticipations had some- 
what changed, and now, as the door was 
throvra open, and Carlotta's little mourn- 
ing figure passed in, she paused upon the 
threshold, and dropped a slight half- 
awkward, half-graceful curtsey to the as- 
sembled group in the manner she had been 
taught in the convent. Mrs. Anderson and 
her daughters exchanged glances upon 
this ; it was only after doing so that they 
advanced decorously, and in order to 
greet her, kissing her as they shook hands 
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with her. Mrs. Anderson said a little 
formally, 

•* Welcome to my house, my dear. 
You speak English, I hope ?'^ 

" Yes,'^ said Carlotta. Her face looked 
all the colours of the rainbow from the 
effects of sea-sickness, and her hair was 
rougher than usual; her mourning was 
, very deep indeed, without an indication 
of white anywhere. Even her pocket* 
handkerchief had a broad border of black, 
and Carlotta produced her handkerchief 
now, for her throat was beginning to 
swell, and her eyes were full of tears. 
She wished with all her heart she were 
back in Madeira. 

" You are tired," said Margaret kindly. 
" Will you not sit down ? Your boxes will 
be taken upstairs directly, and then I will 
show you your room." 

So Carlotta sat down with her under- 
lip hanging a little, and her large dark 
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eyes fixed disconsolately on the carpet. 

" You had a good voyage, I hope, my 
dear,'* said Mrs. Anderson, determined 
to do her duty by the girl, but inwardly 
much discomforted by the strong likeness 
to Carlotta's father. She did not see the 
slightest resemblance to her own sister. 

" It was terrible I" said Oarlotta, think- 
ing now at onoe she was going to be 
asked to detail all the events of her 
voyage, and beginning with the tone of 
one about to tell a long story. "It 
seemed every minute as if the vessel 
would be buried in the waves ; they beat 
against the side so that one could not 
sleep for fear and for the noise, and then 
it was even worse when they went bubbling 
away, so that one felt almost as if one 
were sinking at once." 

" Ah, you see you are not used to tra- 
velling,'* said Mrs. Anderson smiling con- 
descendingly, " if you went one or two 
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voyages you would soon get accustomed 
to it." 

^^Ah DeosT said Carlotta, but she 
said it so low, no one understood her, 
and then as the boxes had been taken 
upstairs, Margaret asked if she should 
show her to her room. 

It was a good bed-room on the second 
floor to which Margaret led her cousin, 
and there was a large fourpost bed pro- 
jecting into the middle of it in the usual 
English fashion, monopolising most of 
the otherwise available space. It was 
very white. The toilet table was placed 
in the window, covered with a very white 
toilet cover ; the chest of drawers being 
somewhat shabby had also a white cover 
laid upon the top of it, the walls were 
covered with a white paper with little 
grey sprigs scattered about, the carpet 
was a very tidy drab carpet. The only 
bright things in the room were the labels 
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on Carlotta's two foreign-looking boxes. 
They were already uncorded, and ready 
for opening, for the servants at the 
Maples were well trained. Hot water 
and clean towels in abundance were 
awaiting Carlotta, who had at once walked 
to the window and was looking out on to 
a rather untidy looking field, at the other 
end of which ran the railway, beyond 
which a row of houses that appeared to 
be recently run up, bounded the view in 
that direction. 

" I am afraid it is not a very lively 
prospect," said Margaret politely, "but 
we think ourselves fortunate to be still so 
open in this direction. There has been 
so much building of late." Then having 
taken a glance round the room, and seen 
that everything was provided for her 
cousin's comfort, she proceeded to do to 
her as she would be done by, and to leave 
her to settle in by herself. " Dinner will 
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be ready in half an hour, so we thought 
you would not care for any tea first. 
Pray do not think of dressing though, if 
you are tired, as I am sure you must be. 
I will send Jane to see if she can help 
you, or would you rather be left alone?" 

" Alone," said Oarlotta shortly, with- 
out looking round, and then as her cousin 
left the room, and she heard the door 
shut behind her, the poor overtired 
frightened child threw herself upon her 
knees by the window and sobbed as if her 
heart were breaking. "Ah, Jesu!'* she 
cried, " I will be a nun, I will, I will ! I 
do not care now, I was wicked ; but then I 
was so ignorant, I did not know the world 
was like this. Oh, I will be a nun my 
whole life, I will I oh, but I cannot go 
back all the way again over that terrible 
sea. And yet how can I get back to 
Madeira without?" and with the tears 
streaming from her eyes, the poor child 
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looked up terrified, imploring for an 
answer, and caught sight of the cold 
whiteness of the room and the dreariness 
outside, and hid her face again in her 
round brown arms, and sobbed afresh. 

She never noticed that her boxes had 
been uncorded for her, and hot water 
prepared for her, and that the sheets were 
fresh as possible, and sweetly scented 
with lavender; she never noticed how 
nice and tidy the room was, with portfolio, 
ink, and new pen all ready for her, and 
all other little etceteras such as her aunt 
and cousins would have cared for them- 
selves under similar circumstances, and 
which they had consequently carefully 
prepared for her, even altering their din- 
ner hour for her sake, lest she should be 
hungry and anxious to go to bed early. 
Carlotta cared for nothing of all this 
then, she wanted to be kissed and petted 
a little, and had she but got what she 
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wanted, this uncivilized little being would 
have been quite contented to have gone 
unwashed to bed, and to have uncorded 
her own boxes, and slept in roughest 
calico. She would not have found any 
unpleasantness in all this, if only she had 
been cheered by the warmth of a little 
human affection first. Thus was Carlotta 
constituted; but Mrs. Anderson and her 
daughters had never for one moment 
thought how she might be constituted, as 
they had prepared to do their duty by her, 
doing to her as they would be done by 
themselves. If Carlotta had had a home 
to which to welcome them, no amount of 
noisy welcome or affectionate caresses 
would have in the least made up to them 
for want of cleanliness, or other outward 
signs of civilisation. 

Thus it came to pass that Carlotta sat 
hungering that evening, and many an 
evening after, before the well supplied 
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dinner table at the Maples. On this first 
night her eyes were red, and either reso- 
lutely turned townwards or else staring 
about the room in a manner the Ander- 
sons could not but consider a little savage. 
She spoke very little and somewhat sul- 
kily ; only once indeed did she that even- 
ing open her lips of her own accord, 
without being asked a question, and then 
it was to her cousin, Jack Anderson. 
Jack was rather a sturdy broad-shouldered 
man of business, and though he had taken 
the least possible notice of her, Carlotta 
felt in a manner drawn to him, so she 
asked somewhat abruptly, fixing her great 
eyes upon him, 

**Did you ever know anyone called 
Phihp ?" 

** A good many, I should think." 
" Philip what ?" asked Margaret, good- 
naturedly, seeing Carlotta looked dis- 
satisfied. 
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" That is all the name I know," said 
Carlotta. "But he has gone away for 
five years, he will never come back." 

" If he has gone away for five years, 
he will come back at the end of then, I 
suppose," said Mrs. Anderson. 

"He will never come back for me," 
said Carlotta sadly. " Five years are so 
long. Why it seems years already since 
he has been away, and it is only months. 
Ah, but it is no use thinking of him, 
therefore I say he will never come back." 

" She takes the subjective view of him, 
like all women," said Harry, the lawyer 
brother, addressing Margaret. 

"Where did you meet the fellow?" 
asked Jack of Carlotta. " Do they allow 
men in the convents in Madeira ?" 

^^ Ah DeosI no," cried Carlotta, cross- 
ing herself* " I met him at a dance, the 
only one I have been at. He was like 
St. Stanislaus — beautiful, and so kind. 
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But it is no use to think of him, he will 
never come back, and I am afraid the 
good God must be almost tired of my 
prayers for him. I thought you might 
know him, as he came from England." 

" There are a good many people in 
England," said Jack, turning away. He 
did not care to talk to stupid uneducated 
girls, though the girl he was to marry 
was quite unintellectual, but then he was 
marrying her in order that he might have 
a good wife, not that he might converse 
with her. Mrs. Anderson and her 
daughters were rather troubled in their 
minds by the way in which Oarlotta spoke 
of the good God and crossed herself, they 
proposed leaving the dining-room. Soon 
after that Carlotta went to bed, and for- 
got her first impressions of England in 
sleep. After all, perhaps she might not 
have slept so soundly but for all the 
comforts around her. 
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When she rose the next morning, it 
seemed only like every thing else and 
quite natural that it should be raining. 
Her cousins said it was nothing but 
Scotch mist, and went out quite com- 
posedly through it to the school, but they 
did not ask Carlotta to accompany them 
as she seemed still tired. 

"You will find several interesting 
books in the drawing-room, Charlotte," 
said Mrs. Anderson, seeing the convent- 
bred girl was sitting with her hands 
before her, waiting to be told what to 
do next. " There is a volume of travels 
in Africa, that, I daresay, may amuse 
you. The style is very bright and lively, 
and I hear that the facts are, as a rule, 
to be relied on, though some of the anec- 
dotes seem to be a little highly coloured." 

Carlotta went into the drawing-room, 
and obediently sought out the book upon 
Africa; she was still holding it in her 
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hand when the luncheon bell rang and 
her cousins came to look for her. But 
it was a very small part of Africa that 
her thoughts had been busy with. Her 
heart was full of savdades, that untrans- 
latable Portuguese word, expressive of 
fond remembrances, more like the German 
Sehnsucht than anything else perhaps, 
but yet with a difference. She was think- 
ing of the nuns, and what they would 
be doing now. She knew exactly, she 
thought, for she was quite untroubled by 
any consideration of the differences of 
time, and she thought what she would 
have been doing, had she been with them, 
and became feverishly impatient to go to 
chapel ; but she did not know even if there 
were any Roman Catholic Church near at 
hand, and was much too shy to ask, so she 
had been repeating her rosary to make up. 
But she took care to be holding the l)ook 
upon Africa upright before her, when her 
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cousins entered the room. Poor little 
Carlotta I she was something of a hypocrite 
in her desire to win approbation, and she 
had already the feeling that telling a rosary 
would not be an occupation approved of at 
the Maples— an eminently liberal-minded 
household, therefore, naturally very in- 
tolerant of anything that savoured of 
decided opinions, which were there looked 
upon as a mark of illiberality, unless they 
were in the negative. 

That evening when Carlotta went into 
her room to dress for dinner, she sat 
down on the floor beside one of her clumsy 
Madeira boxes, and passed her arms round 
it, and rested her face upon it. Her boxes 
were the only things that seemed homelike 
to her, she had not realised that there was 
anything strange or foreign about them 
before; but somehow she had realised it 
now, that those were not the sort of boxes 
in which the people, who travelled back- 
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wards and forwards by that railway she 
saw from her window, packed their clothes. 
There was something foreign and Madeiran 
about them, and Garlotta felt as if she 
loved them. 

There was nothing else to remind 
her of Madeira, except her book of De- 
votions and her rosary, and one or two 
pictures of Saints, and of the Virgin, which 
the nuns had given her to recollect them 
by, and which she had not yet unpacked. 
Everything else was unfamiliar to her, even 
the new mourning dress that she was now 
wearing, even her own name, which she 
hardly seemed to know now that it was 
Anglicised. She was decidedly of the 
opinion that Carlotta was a far prettier 
name than Charlotte; but she did not 
care that her aunt and cousins should 
call her by it, somehow she thought they 
would have spoilt it in the saying. She 
would keep her Portuguese name of 
Carlotta for some one who would say it 
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nicely. Philip had pronounced it very 
prettily. The poor child fell to thinking 
of Philip more tenderly than she had done 
for many a long day. But even if he 
were there, he could not make everything 
different, and at that moment she wanted 
everything changed. She wanted people 
with brown faces like her own, and flash- 
ing dark eyes, and loud merry laughter. 
She wanted the scents of flowers, and 
the contrast of lights and shades, both 
alike beautiful in their intensity, and all 
the merry sounds of Madeira, the tinkle 
of the Machete played all through the 
summer nights, the exploding of the 
various fireworks that are always being let 
off in honour of some saint or other, the 
quick upward rush of the sky rocket, the 
buzz of animated conversation. Above all, 
she wanted to feel at home, not an alien 
and a stranger. But Carlotta could not 
express all these wants, she was only 
dumbly conscious of them. 



CHAPTER m. 

" It was the doctrine of Human Error, 
otherwise called the doctrine of Idola, for 
which Bacon was best known abroad, 
though Descartes commends even the 
positive part of the second volume of the 
Novum Organon. And here it may be as 
well to pause and give a brief explanation 
of the doctrine of Idola, as well as of 
Bacon's Tables of Absents and Presents, 
which it is interesting to compare with 
Mr. MilFs Experimental Methods, the 
latest expression of modern science, as 
Bacon's is the first. According to Bacon 
there are four kinds of false appearances, 
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Idolai which the human mind is liable to 
take for knowledge. 

" Ist TriMs. Idols of the tribe signifying 
the tendencies to err common to the 
human mind as such, i.e., tendency to 
look for symmetry in Nature ; to explain 
difficulties in Nature not by discovering 
causes, but by stating the objects which 
they serve ; to accept the view of things 
most flattering to the human mind, &c. 

" 2nd Specus. Idols of the Den, or Cave, 
signifying the tendencies to err peculiar to 
individuals, varying from man to man. In 
giving this name. Bacon follows out a 
suggestion in Plato's Republic, likening 
the mind to a dark cavern, into which 
light breaks from without, but always 
liable to be distorted. The errors that 
may be referred to this source are quite 
endless. But I would recommend anyone 
interested in the subject to read the first 
chapter of the second volume of Mill's 
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Logic, treating of fallacies, where are to 
be found- many examples of the first class, 
and also of the second class, which is but 
a specialised form of the Idols of Tribe. 

" 3rd. Idols of the Forum, or Market, 
signifying the errors begotten of language, 
in the use of words. Words which begin 
as instruments often become masters of 
the mind " 

If the reader is a little surprised at 
coming upon an explanation of these half- 
forgotten terms of Bacon's in the pages of 
a modern novel, his surprise is nothing to 
equal the astonishment of Carlotta, when 
she found herself in one of the severe 
Lecture Eooms of the day, and sitting upon 
one of its hard benches, saw the young 
Professor enter, and without in any way 
acknowledging the presence of the ladies 
assembled to hear him, quietly seat him- 
self, and begin at once unfolding Bacon's 
doctrines. Her cousins had asked her if 
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she would like to accompany them to one 
of the courses of lectures they were now 
following, and she thinking that as they 
were going alone, without their mother, it 
must be something amusing and suitable 
to young people, had gladly consented; 
but now she was appalled by the business- 
like severity of the lecture room, as also 
by the fixity of the Professor's gaze ; for 
as every other young lady was taking 
notes, Carlotta's eyes alone were free to 
wander to the Professor himself, and thus 
gradually in the earnestness of his desire 
to make his subject clear to his hearers, 
his gaze had, quite unconsciously to him- 
self, become concentrated on her upturned 
wondering face. But not even by that 
gaze did he arrest her attention further 
than to the beginning of the third class of 
errors. All that she had heard was quite 
strange and utterly meaningless to her, 
and whilst he proceeded with his subject, 
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and unfolded Absents and Presents, Agree- 
ments and Concomitant Variations, Car- 
lotta provoked at being looked at, resolutely 
turned away and began to examine the 
other ladies present, curious to see who 
they could be who came to hear what 
seemed to her such nonsense. 

Margaret and Susan Anderson sat next 
to her, and she had seen them often 
enough before, so her eyes wandered away 
to her other neighbour, a short, thick set 
young woman, who wore spectacles, and 
having laid aside her hat exhibited a 
plentiful crop of thick brown hair, which 
she wore cut short, and brushed straight 
back off her forehead rather after the 
fashion of a German student, thus reveal- 
ing various bumps in that forehead, from 
which a phrenologist might have drawn 
various deductions. But Carlotta had never 
heard of phrenology, and only thought the 
young woman looked disagreeable. A 
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handsome fair girl sat behind her again, 
she was taking notes most diligently. An 
old grey-haired lady with little curls all 
round her face sat in the front row, she 
had a thick short pencil in one of her fat 
hands, and with this she scribbled very 
fast at times what looked like a collection 
of hieroglyphics upon a bundle of old 
envelopes, that she seemed to have sewn 
together for the purpose. Otherwise 
everyone was provided with a very tidy 
little note-book and a moderately good 
pen ; only one young lady made hers 
squeak alarmingly. Carlotta looked at all 
the faces in turn without deriving much 
satisfaction. Whatever good looks anyone 
might possess, were quite effaced for her 
by the hardness of the expression and the 
set way in which all the mouths were shut. 
Only Margaret Anderson with her re- 
treating chin held hers slightly open. 
She also, every now and then, forgot to 
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take notes in the interest of the Lecture. 
Just as Oarlotta was giving up her inspec- 
tion in disgust, and turning her eyes back 
to the Professor, she caught sight of a 
little lady with sweet brown eyes, looking 
up almost pleadingly and very gravely at 
the Lecturer. Next moment she had bent 
her head again over her notes, and 
Carlotta had lost sight of her, but she 
began to take more interest in the Lecturer, 
after she had caught sight of that gaze, 
and she tried to listen once more. 

"According to Hobbes' analysis of 
human nature man is altogether selfish, 
each acting for himself; even when acting 
for others, acting always upon some cal- 
culation of indirect benefit likely to accrue 
to himself. Hobbes takes up the position 
of a decidedly selfish moralist, though he 
by no means excludes benevolent sympathy 
as a fact from human nature." 

This Oarlotta thought she understood. 
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but it seemed to her decidedly wicked, 
and she wondered that anyone should care 
to hear anything more of what such a bad 
man thought. And here it would be de- 
cidedly interesting to compare the dif- 
ferent impressions made upon the different 
members of the class. Several were too 
intent upon taking down the Professor's 
remarks correctly to have any thought to 
spare for the matter of his lecture, but 
Margaret Anderson, as usual, glanced up 
full of the idea. " How well he explains 
it! Making all so perfectly clear the 
merest child could follow him." Whilst 
Carlotta's other neighbour, the short- 
haired young lady was mentally ejacu- 
lating. "The merest trifling this! No 
profundity of research ! Merely cant 
terms apt to mislead the student!" and 
the old lady was noting down, "Hobbes 
— selfish— benevolent sympathy," and 
hoping she should recollect the connexion. 
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Meanwhile the handsome fair girl was 
smiling at the idea that Hobbes did not 
exclude benevolent sympathy as a fact. 
"Not much of it in London," she was 
saying to herself. " Possibly Hobbes 
lived in the country, where people have 
time to busy themselves about other 
people's affairs. What a race I shall have 
to be ready for that concert this after- 
noon !'* 

The little lady with the sweet brown 
eyes looked up again somewhat sadly from 
her notes. She did not think Hobbes 
would help her much now, and she had 
come to hear these lectures in order to gain 
help, not knowledge. 

" Do you find any system of philosophy 
satisfactory ?" she asked of Margaret An- 
derson after the lecture, whilst the ladies 
were putting on their gloves, and ex- 
changing remarks. " Mr. Hartnell has not 
yet arrived at the development of modern 
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thought, and I am trying now in my 
course of reading to follow his lectures as 
far as I can. Naturally, I should not 
expect to find any of the ancient systems 
thoroughly satisfactory, though I was 
deeply interested by the stoics, to whom 
it seems we owe the very name of duty." 

"Yes, I was very much interested to 
hear that. And the poor epicureans, who 
are generally so badly spoken of, they 
seem to have been so much nobler than 
one would have thought, but — ^but I want 
to find something satisfactory, and though 
I can never see any objection against the 
different systems, as Mr. Hartnell unfolds 
them to us, yet I cannot find a guide for 
life." 

" And you cannot accept that in revealed 
religion?" asked Margaret at once, with 
a lively sympathy in her companion's diffi- 
culty. " You have been thrown with Posi- 
tivists, I dare say ?" 
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" Most of the men I know are sceptics," 
said the little lady very sadly. " But I 
know some positivists, one very good 
man. I like what he tells me about their 
principle being Love, their basis Order, and 
their aim Progress. But there is no rest 
in Progress ; I should like to know what 
they are to progress to, and the Love of 
humanity can never influence the world in 
general, I think. People want something 
more — more personal.'* She hesitated 
every now and then, as if herself very 
doubtful about the words she was' em- 
ploying. 

" Certainly," said Margaret, " that will 
be their stumbling block, and I do not 
believe much in the benevolence of even 
the most enlightened positivists. Put 
them in sufficiently difficult positions, and 
I beUeve you will find Hobbes right, and 
they will be altogether selfish." 

VOL I. H . 
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"Oh, I cannot believe that,'* said the 
little lady eagerly. 

" But then they had both put their gloves 
on, and went home, Margaret Anderson 
feeling deeply interested in her acquain- 
tance, whose name she did not know, 
though they had often talked together 
before. 

" What nice collars Mr. Hartnell wears ! 
I think all collars might be ironed in that 
way though," said Carlotta. " Should you 
not like your brothers to have collars like 
his ?" 

" I know nothing about Mr. Hartnell's 
collars," said Margaret angrily, then re- 
collecting herself, " yes, I know they are 
curly at the ends. But the idea of notic- 
ing a man's collar, when he is lecturing 
upon philosophy !" 

" I'd nothing else to look at," said Car- 
lotta indignantly, " and don't you notice 
how the priest is dressed in Church too, 
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and what the Saints wear ? Why else are 
they dressed differently on different festas ? 
Ah, but perhaps you have no festas, that 
makes a difference." 

"I should hope it did," said Susan 
severely. " It would be a sad pity to go 
to Church to notice the dress either of the 
priest or of the congregation. I think it 
would be better to stay at home than to 
do that." 

" It amuses me," said Oarlotta, " and 
I like much better going to Church than 
stopping at home. At the convent I used 
to go every day — every day, many times a 
day. It made the time pass." 

Margaret and Susan Anderson shud- 
dered. " Time always goes too quickly," 
said Margaret, **but I daresay you have 
found the lecture rather tedious, as you 
have never studied philosophy, and coming 
in in the middle of a course, it is of course 
more difficult to understand." It was 

H 2 
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really very much to Margaret's credit that 
she spoke so calmly, for her feelings had 
been outraged by Carlotta's first remark. 
These lectures to ladies were an experi- 
ment, and all were on their best behaviour. 
Mr. Hartnell's class had never even ex- 
pressed an opinion as to whether he were 
handsome or not. Yet he was a decidedly 
striking-looking man, and his five feet 
eleven in his stockings carried weight 
among them ; but no one had ever ventured 
to say anything more personal, than that 
his explanations were very easy to under- 
stand and that he took great pains. Yet 
Margaret Anderson sometimes blushed at 
even hearing this. In truth, Mr. Hartnell 
was a frequent visitor at the Maples ; he 
regarded it as an ideal house, and Margaret 
Anderson as his most promising pupil. 
He thought she had decidedly more mind 
than Susan, yet both were very superior 
to the average of young ladies. 
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When he dropped in that evening, Mar- 
garet asked him if he knew anything of 
the little lady to whom she had been 
talking that morning. 

" She has not been long married I fancy. 
Her husband is a barrister, Eoscoe Digby/* 

" What ! the Digby who writes for the 

* Tonans ?' " asked Harry Anderson. 

"Yes, for the * Tonans,' and for the 

* Fulminans ' too, and half-a-dozen more, 
I believe. He took the advanced Eitual- 
istic line about vestments, when that 
controversy was going on, and was the 
man the Evangelicals relied upon about 
Baptismal Eegeneration. Of late he has 
rather abandoned religious controversy, 
and confines himself to supporting diame- 
trically opposite views upon science. Ho 
says, I believe, that it economises men, 
and that the man who has written upon 
one side of a subject has necessarily 
thought out all the objections, and is 
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therefore best calculated to write upon the 
other." 

^' But what a dreadful man ! has he no 
convictions?" asked Margaret. 

"It would seem not. He married a 
little while ago, to everyone's astonish- 
ment, and I was most curious to see his 
wife. They say her family holds very 
strict Galvinistic views, but I did not 
know she was one of my own class till 
the other day." 

" He gave up writing for the * Fulmi- 
nans' a little while ago," said Harry. 
" At least there has not been an article 
of his in it for about a year." 

" I daresay on his marriage he thought 
he would settle down, but he was writing 
again in the last number, and a very 
clever paper it was. He is certainly a 
very clever writer, but I never much care 
to read any of his papers, for when I 
know arguments have not carried weight 
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with the writer, I do not feel disposed t6 
be convinced by them myself." 

" You like strong convictions ?" said 
Margaret, meditatively. " Yet people 
ought always to remain open to argu- 
ment.*' 

" Quite so ; but you can hardly call a 
man open to argument, who is never 
convinced by it. I think that the most 
unsatisfactory kind of man there is, hap- 
pily he is very rare. Most men are very 
much convinced of the truth of their own 
theories ; the more ignorant they are, the 
more positive are they. But really talk- 
ing to Digby makes me quite giddy at 
times. He will take his stand upon Em- 
piricism, and before I know where he is, 
he is on the heights of German specula- 
tion, and yet thinks no more of coming 
down to the less aerial stand-point of 
Berkeley or Hume, than he did of his 
ascent upwards, and says such clever 
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things all the time, I strain my memory 
in vain to recollect them all. An im- 
possible task, for connecting link there 
is none." 

This naturally led to a philosophical dis- 
cussion, in which Mr. Hartnell and Harry 
Anderson were the chief speakers, and 
Margaret, the chief listener, though 
Susan devoted a good deal of attention 
to it, and Mrs. Anderson and Jack oc- 
casionally made a remark. No one took 
any notice of Oarlotta. Mr. Hartnell 
did not even repay her admiration of his 
collars by a momentary consideration, 
whether she were pretty or not, but only 
saw that she was a dark little thing, quite 
incapable of taking any part in the con- 
versation. Harry Anderson despised her 
as stupid, and did not admire her large 
eyes; she was too dark for his taste. 
Jack Anderson, who, from being engaged, 
had a more kindly feeling towards women 
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in general, treated her something like a 
pet dog; he took care that she had a 
comfortable chair, and a big bit of cake 
with her tea. Oarlotta was grateful to 
him, she was beginning to be in despair 
with the solid beef and mutton of the 
English kitchen, and longed for Portu- 
guese soup full of pumpkin, and eggs, 
and potatoes, and bread, and everything 
mixed together. She longed for some- 
thing sweet also, Eabasadoes, or Eoyal 
©ggs, or better still Nuns*-tears, delightful 
combinations of yellow of eggs and 
sugar, quite unadulterated with anything 
else. Above all she was still longing for 
warmth and sunshine, but winter was 
coming on, and she was in England, so 
warmth and sunshine she was not to have. 
Meanwhile she was grateful to her cousin 
Jack for his big bit of cake. 

" I should like to know Mr. Digby, now 
that he is married, Henry," said Mrs. 
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Anderson, later in the evening. " I have 
always regretted not knowing such an 
agreeable man, and now that he has mar- 
ried one of Mrs. Kennedy's daughters, 
I think that is sufficient guarantee for 
him. Suppose you ask him and his wife 
to dinner some evening by way of making 
acquaintance. We are almost too far off 
to go through the ceremony of calls." 

Thus it came to pass that little Mrs. 
Digby entered within the precincts of the 
Maples, and felt herself good at once. 
On her husband, however, it had quite 
a different effect. Roscoe Digby felt in- 
clined to write both for the * Tonans ' and 
*Fulminans' at once, directly he found 
himself in that well ordered drawing-room. 
The dining-room had quite the same effect 
upon him, and he talked accordingly. 
But before detailing the events of this 
dinner party it is necessary to look back 
a little. 



CHAPTER IV. 

For some time past Mrs. Anderson had 
not very well known what to do with 
Carlo tta. It did not seem fitting to take 
her in her deep mourning to any places of 
amusement, and yet the little girl ap- 
peared duller than even her aunt quite 
liked her to be. It was clearly of no use 
sending her to hear another lecture on 
philosophy; she wondered if music and 
French lessons would interest her. It 
was impossible to gather this from Car- 
lotta herself; poor little Carlotta had 
become so very amenable to discipline, 
that she seemed never to do anything of 
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her own free will. If she were told to 
read, she read ; if she were told to prao- 
' tise she practised; if bidden to go out 
she went at once to get ready, but never 
seemed to know where to go, unless she 
were told that also. She had never yet 
expressed pleasure in anything she did, 
she never mentioned Madeira now, nor 
Philip, nor anything to do with her past 
life, but looked uniformly cold and rather 
dull. 

At first the music lessons seemed to be 
a success, Carlotta decidedly made pro- 
gress, and after a few lessons began to 
sit down to the piano without being told 
to do so. But the master was a young 
man, so Mrs. Anderson thought it ad* 
visable to sit in the room all the time, 
and Carlotta did not enjoy it a bit. She 
was seriously afraid of her aunt. As to 
the French, there had been some difficulty 
about that, and in the end Susan had 
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suggested that she should be very glad to 
have some more French lessons herself, 
and that in that case she and Carlotta 
might just as well go up to London to- 
gether and join a class there. Accord- 
ingly they did so; the master was an 
elderly man from the south of France, 
who gave himself out for a Parisian, 
having passed some years there. Carlotta 
thought his moustache and dark eyes 
rather Portuguese looking, and took a 
fancy to him at once. She had once had 
a slight prejudice in favour of English 
people, but that had quite passed away 
now. She was conscious that she was 
treated as a foreigner, and had begun to 
like to assert herself as Portuguese, for 
with her to be 'English now meant to be 
disagreeable. She had a fairly good 
French accent, and this soon attracted 
the some somewhat lacerated ear of the 
Frenchman to her. 
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One day he asked her to conjugate a 
verb, and the air with which Carlotta 
began at once, "Je m^ennuiey tu fennuieSy^^ 
&c., fairly rivetted his attention. 

" The summer will come again some 
day," said he encouragingly, noticing at 
once her face pinched by cold. "After 
all at this time of year there are brouillards 
everywhere." 

" Not where I come from," said Car- 
lotta decidedly. "In Madeira it rains, 
oh ! it rains as it rains nowhere else at 
times ; but when it does not rain it is fine. 
The sun is warm," said she, rubbing her 
hand caressingly over her throat and 
cheek, as if she felt it warm there, " and 
you can gather your hands fiiU of 
flowers." 

" Is this your first winter in England ? 
Ah, poor child!" said the Frenchman, 
with a lively recollection of how long it 
had taken himself to become acclimatised. 
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After that he always took some parti- 
cular notice of Carlotta, and she began to 
look forward to her French lessons, and 
to brighten when she saw him in a man- 
ner that could not escape the notice even 
of the unobservant Susan. Those lessons 
were her only treats to Carlotta, she felt 
that that Frenchman understood her and 
was her friend. And he, on his side, 
felt honestly sorry for the little girl with 
the eyes like saucers, who grew quite 
pretty with pleasure on seeing him, but 
otherwise looked so pale and pinched with 
the cold. One day, incautiously, Oarlotta 
had told him it was her f6te day, and 
forgetting his usual circumspection to- 
wards his pupils, or presuming upon his 
increasing years, he brought her a box of 
Paris bonbons. Oarlotta' s eyes sparkled, 
and she put two into her mouth before 
oflTering the box to her cousin, or even 
recollecting to thank the giver, but the 
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French master was quite repaid by the 
bright look of pleasure on the round young 
face going through its first experience of 
an English winter. 

" They might come from Madeira, they 
are so good," said Carlotta. "Ah, I 
never tasted anything like it in the con- 
vent." 

" Have you been brought up in a con- 
vent, Mademoiselle?" asked the French- 
man. 

" Yes ; and I am to be a nun, unless 
I marry first. I mean to be a nun too, 
now," said Carlotta with a nod. ** It is 
better, is it not ?" 

" When you are forty you may think of 
such things ; but pretty young ladies like 
you need not go into convents." 

"I mean to though," said Carlotta, 
shaking her head, and swallowing another 
sugar-plum. " I like keeping the Saints' 
dayS| and having a treat. It is of no 
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use having a good dinner every day. I 
like having a grand treat sometimes. Ah, 
I like the festas, and to hear about the 
Madonna, and the Saints, and the child 
Jesus. No one speaks of them here, no 
one thinks of them. Will you believe it, 
Monsieur, I never go to church but on 
Sundays P And I have not been to confess 
since I came to England, I who used to 
confess every Sunday in the convent, and 
of course there is not half so much oppor- 
tunity for sinning there among the good 
religious as here. Ah, Monsieur, it is 
far better in a convent, and far gayer too 
than in England.'' 

"You must go to Paris,*' said the 
Frenchman, " then you will see what life 
is.'* 

But she soon saw what life was after 
another fashion, for to her great indig- 
nation she was told that she spoke 

VOL. I. I 
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French so well now it was not necessary 
for her to continue her lessons. 

She pouted her lips, and her eyes filled 
with ' tears, as she impatiently kicked 
away a footstool with her foot, 

" My dear Charlotte, I am sorry to 
see you show so much temper," said Mrs. 
Anderson reprovingly, " surely you know 
that I would continue to let you go if I 
thought it for your good.'^ 

"Nothing ifi good," said Carlotta, "I 
like French, it is almost like Portuguese 
and I want to talk Portuguese again. I 
am so tired of always — always English, 
and I like the master, he gave me sugar- 
plums, and he is kind." 

" Why, child, I'll give you sugar-plums 
too, if that is all you care about," said 
Jack Anderson good-naturedly. 

" Big ones ?" asked Carlotta, looking 
at him gravely with her lip still hanging, 
and her eyes full of tears. "You are 
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good too in a way," she adSed, patting 
his rough coat sleeve with her little hand. 
" But you are not Portuguese, and you 
are not a Catholic," and she began to sob 
fairly this time. 

" Why, you little goose, what diflference 
does that make ? Am I not just as good 
as if I were ?" 

" No," sobbed Carlotta, " you can't go 
to Heaven. The good God does not love 
you, for you do not believe what he tells 
you. I want to be with Catholics. I 
want to be with Portuguese. And I want 
to go to church every day, and to go 
to confess, and all — and I want to cross 
myself, and the aunt does not like it, and 
it is very wicked. I cannot go to Heaven 
either, if I may do nothing. And I want 
to go. I mil go, whatever you do to stop 
me. I want to be with Nossa Senhoray 
and the angels, and the saints, and all." 

I 2 
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Jack Anderson could hardly help laugh- 
ing, whilst his mother looked as if she 
were going to scold the little girl, who 
had began to sob convulsively and was 
throwing herself about upon the sofa in 
her excitement. 

"Leave her to me, mother," said he 
good-humouredly. " I believe it is really 
this, that is troubling her more than the 
French lessons. Well, little one, what 
is it you want first, to go to church, or 
to go to Heaven, or both at once? I 
don't think anyone has ever told you not 
to do either." 

"No, but they said in the convent it 
was wrong to ask for things, and no one 
has ever sent me." 

"Very well; then I send you now. 
You are to go to church the very next 
time there is service, and you are to go 
every day till you are tired of it. Now, 
do you hear ? And as to going to confess. 
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you are a very naughty little girl if you 
have not been already." 

"But nobody sent me," said Carlotta 
imploringly. "Nobody ever gave me 
time. And I can't do it in English, I 
don't know my sins in English." 

" I am afraid I can't help you there," 
said Jack, still half laughing, as he took 
hold of her hands, and tried to make her 
uncover her face and sit up. " I don't 
fancy there is likely to be a Portuguese 
priest down here. But now I think you * 
had better confess to me for practice. 
Have you not been a very cross badly 
behaved little girl just now, crying about 
nobody knows what, and stamping your 
feet? And untidy? Just look at your 
hair, Charlotte." 

"I like you," said Carlotta, suddenly 
taking hold of his hands, and looking up 
into his face. " I like you much the best, 
only I wish you would call me Carlotta." 
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" Why, how oaD I ? Everyone else calls 
you Charlotte," said the young mto, sud- 
denly becoming rather red and confused, 
for though he had been treating Carlotta 
like the child that she had been showing 
herself, he could not but be aware that 
she was not a child at all, but a very 
pretty girl, as he now met the full power 
of her Southern eyes, and wondered he 
had never noticed before how pretty she 
was. But crying had brought back some 
of Carlotta's colour, and what with ex- 
citement and the unusual kindness of his 
manner, she looked more like herself than 
she had done since she came to England. 

"I don't care about the others," she 
persisted, " only I should like you to call 
me Carlotta. Do now," pleaded she, look- 
ing up again, and pouting much in the same 
way that Phil Calverley had found so irre- 
sistible all that long time ago. 

" Carlotta I there 1" said Jack, quite 
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surprised at finding himself so confused. 
" Now run upstairs and put on your hat 
and go off to church, and make yourself 
happy." 

"Will you come with me?" asked 
Carlotta, somewhat timidly, and hanging 
over the sofa with her head drooping. 

" Why, what should I go to your church 
for? Don't I go to my own on Sundays ?" 

" Yes, but only on Sundays. And I — I 
don't like to go alone," said Carlotta, 
hanging her head still lower, and growing 
very red. 

" Oh, if you're afraid to go alone, I'll 
go with you, certainly. Now make haste, 
I don't like to be kept waiting," and 
Carlotta flew out of the room with a face 
radiant with smiles. 

" That girl is a little story-teller," said 
Mrs. Anderson indignantly. " She is not 
the least afraid of going alone, I have 
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often sent her out by herself before. She 
only wanted to make you go with her." 

" Oh, well, mother, I think you are a 
little hard upon her there. I daresay she 
did not like it before. Of course she can 
never have gone out alone from the con- 
vent. AnyhoWi it is not far, and I shan't 
be sorry to smoke a cigar on the way 
there." 

** All men are the same where a pretty 
face is concerned,'' said Mrs. Anderson to 
herself, as her son left the room. ^^ It is 
a good thing Jack is engaged, for it is 
evident this little foreign thing has taken 
a fancy to him. Fortunately she does not 
seem to concern herself about Harry. 
There is nothing I should so much dislike 
for any of my children as an entanglement 
with a foreigner. I had the worst pos- 
sible opinion of this girl's father, and evi- 
dently she takes after him." 

It was thus Mrs. Anderson spoke of her 
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niece in the privacy of her own thoughts, 
but she still resolutely did her duty by 
her to the best of her ability. Curiously 
enough she had never thought of her 
having a pretty face till now, noticing the 
impression it seemed to have made upon 
her son. It is thus we often see beauty 
reflected in another's eyes. 

Meanwhile Carlotta was walking along 
the road feeling very grand indeed, as she 
leant upon her cousin Jack's arm, he 
having politely offered it to her, while she 
was explaining to him that she did not 
know whether there was any service just 
at that time, but that it would do just as 
well for her if there were not, as she could 
say her prayers in the chapel anyhow. 
" And you will come in too, won't you ?" 
said she, twining her fingers round his 
arm, but this Jack declined on the plea 
that he was smoking. 

"But— but," said Carlotta, "can't you 
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throw away your cigar? I want you to 
arrange for me— you said you would ar- 
range for me about confessing. T want to 
know when to go, and how can I find 
out for myself?" 

There is a point however at which the 
good-nature of even the most good-natured 
man ceases. " You can find out very easily. 
There is sure to be something of the 
nature of a verger, or somebody of that 
kind, and you can ask. Do not be so 
helpless. Recollect you are not to come 
out of the church till you have found out 
all about it," said Jack, immensely amused 
at the new role he had taken up, but de- 
termined to carry it through to the end. 
Carlotta looked rather frightened, but she 
promised she would not, only she was 
still very anxious for him to come into 
the church also. 

"I shall pray for you," she said in 
parting, " but why do you not care about 
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going to Heaven yourself? It is so nice 
up there. I have heard all about it, and 
it is beautiful." 

" Is it ?" said Jack, looking at her half 
amused, half tenderly. "Well,, let us 
pray that we may get there, Carlotta." 

" The good God wishes it," said Oarlotta 
eagerly. " And Nossa Senhora, and the 
blessed Saviour, He died for us. All wish 
it, if only we wish it ourselves." 

For the life of him Jack could not help 
saying, " Do you wish it, Oarlotta ? Now, 
at once, would you like to go there ?" 

"I should not like dying," said she, 
suddenly growing white and grave. " But 
then I am wicked always. Sta. Th^r^sa 
said she died to die. All the Saints wished 
for nothing else but to be with God. It 
must be happiest, don't you think so ?" 

"Yes," said the young man, rather 
sharply. " But there is the service going 
on, I can hear the music. You had better 
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run in at once. I will wait for you. You 
will find me somewhere about when you 
come out." Then Carlotta disappeared 
into the church, and Jack Anderson 
walked up and down outside thinking of 
many things. The idea of his approaching 
marriage had put some serious thoughts 
into his head that had never been wont to 
be there of old, and Carlotta had brought 
them fairly to the surface now. Yet he 
thought of her very little, and it was with 
Jessie, his promised bride, that his thoughts 
were busy, as he paused by the church- 
yard, and his eyes grew somewhat hazy 
as he glanced from it to the grey clouds 
above, that stood in the place of sky for 
England in that Autumn weather. But 
no sad thoughts seemed to trouble Car- 
lotta, when she came running out of the 
church again, with almost the old splendid 
colour in her cheeks. Jack Anderson 
looked at her, wondering that he had 
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never noticed before what a very pretty 
girl she was. He did not realise what a 
difference a little taste of kindliness and 
happiness had made upon her; she had 
at once bloomed out again from the frost- 
bitten creature that she had shrunk into 
on first arriving into England. 

" Shall I tell you the story of St. Vero- 
nica P" she askedi passing her hand quite 
familiarly through his arm, and leaning a 
very fair portion of her weight upon it ; 
for she was so happy that she no longer 
felt the least shy or oppressed by her 
grandeur in walking with her cousin Jack. 
" It is a pretty story, but somehow I never 
thought of it till now, when I saw a little 
bunch of flowers on the altar. In Madeira 
there were always so many, that I could 
not understand it." 

" Well, let me hear it," said Jack ; he 
was not paying much attention to her, but 
he rather liked to hear her talk. It was 
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like listening to a bird twittering, an agree- 
able sound that did not at all tax the 
attention. 

" It was a Christmas day, and there 
was snow on the ground," began Oarlotta, 
" and she wanted flowers to dress the altar 
with. She was only a child, you know, 
and she said God could give the flowers 
just as well in the snow as in the Summer, 
so she ran out into the garden to look for 
them. Then as she found none, she knelt 
down, praying, * Jesus, best beloved one, 
sweetest Jesus, make the flowers grow.' 
Then there came no flowers, but it was 
wonderful, there in the midst of the garden 
stood the blessed Child, and he said to 
her, * Do not grieve for flowers for your 
altar. See 1 I have come instead to you, 
I, the flower of the field, the lily of the 
valley.' Then even as she looked her 
Lord was gone, and she went in and sung 
the sweetest song was ever sung, for her 
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altar had the fairest flowers, and the purest 
of the pure white lilies. I never know if 
they were real flowers," said Carlotta, 
breaking oft* in her story, " but the priest 
used to say it did not matter, and that if 
we all prayed for something for God's 
glory, and not just for worldly joys and 
pleasures, we should all get something 
much more than we desired, just like the 
blessed Saint. Should you not like to see 
a vision ?" asked she, enthusiastically, 
looking up into his face. 

" I don't know," said Jack Anderson a 
little doubtfully. ** But anyhow that is a 
very pretty story, Carlotta, and you tell it 
very nicely." 

Uarlotta's eyes sparkled to such an ex- 
tent that Jack was really alarmed. But 
in truth the little girl had so rarely re- 
ceived a compliment, that she was quite 
intoxicated with pleasure. " I do like you 
so, now that you call me Carlotta," she 
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exclaimed. " Do you know that I do not 
think I like women at all, not unless they 
are nuns. Men are much kinder." 

"Why, who is unkind to you here?" 
asked Jack. 

" No one is unkind to me," said Car- 
lotta, hanging her head, and looking very 
much ashamed of herself. " They give 
me all I need, but a dog does not like it, 
unless he is patted. You may kick him, 
but he does not mind, if he is patted 
sometimes. Some people are like dogs. 
The nuns used to scold me very often, 
but I did not mind a bit, because they 
used to pet me afterwards. I should die 
of it, if the aunt were to scold me here." 

" Well, you must be very good, so that 
there should be no need for it," said Jack, 
somewhat tickled by the little girl's terror 
of his mother. He could enter into it 
perfectly, though he was getting on for 
thirty .nd » o,.n. 
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" But I am good," said Carlotta, plead- 
ingly. " Do I not do everything that I am 
told? Only I cannot grow clever all at 
once. Do you think I shall ever grow 
clever?" she asked, looking anxiously into 
his face. 

" I think you may learn a good deal, if 
you take pains," said Jack, prudently. 

"But what?" asked Carlotta. "They 
will not let me study French any more ; 
and I already play better than my cousins, 
and I speak English quite grammatically 
now, and I can sew, and I can cook 
too. And it is no use my reading che- 
mistry or philosophy, for I do not under- 
stand one word. So how shall I grow 
cleverer ?" 

" Perhaps you do as you are. We 
cannot all be clever," said Jack. "I 
think you must go and stay at Leaming- 
ton a little. Jessie is not clever either, 
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they say, but I think you could learn 
something from her, and better than you 
could here. And Priscilla, she is quite 
clever again, and she would spoil you to 
your heart's content," 

"Oh, I should like to go there," said 
Carlotta, a little dolefully. "I want to 

« 

see the one you are going to marry. Is 
she very nice and like you." 

" Not exactly," said he laughing. •* Am 
I very nice, Carlotta ?" 

" Yes, but why — why do you not marry 
Priscilla, if she is the cleverest ? Do not 
people always like the cleverest people 
best ?" 

" No, not always. Now run and make 
haste to dress for dinner, or you will be 
late, and do smoothe your hair, child. 
Why can you not wear it like other 
people ?" 

'* How ?" asked Carlotta, standing still, 
and quite gravely looking at him with both 
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her hands up to her hair, as if feeling how 
it was done. 

But Jack had gone great lengths that 
day to oblige her, he was not going to 
teach her how to do her hair now. *' Oh, 
I don't know, Jessie would be able to 
show you, but I don't suppose the girls 
have ever thought about it. Only I don't 
like to see it so rough. You don't brush 
it, I think." Jack had a great admiration 
for the smooth shining tresses of his 
fiancee; only to look at them made life 
seem less tangled to him. 

That evening Carlotta came down to 
dinner with an entirely new coiffure, it was 
so very extraordinary, that it attracted 
even Mrs. Anderson's attention, and she 
said Carlotta should go to a hairdresser 
next day and be taught how to do her 
hair properly. " I believe that is a thing 
she could learn," she said to Susan. 

" No wonder she finds it difficult, she 
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has such an immense quantity/' said Jack, 
but he perceived his partizanship was not 
likely to benefit Carlotta. His mother 
looked annoyed each time he noticed her. 



CHAPTER V. 

It would be difficult to say how many- 
people had likened Marian Kennedy to a 
violet. She was so sweet and gentle, that 
wherever she went her very presence 
exercised much the same pleasing in- 
fluence as the perfume of that dearly loved 
woodland flower, and yet hardly anyone 
called her pretty. She was something 
much better than pretty. So Roscoe 
Digby thought when he made her ac- 
quaintance at a garden-party, where some 
half dozen or so literary lions had been 
invited to stare at each other, and where 
he all on a sudden became convinced of 
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the fiitility of the life he had been leading 
for as many years as he could remember, 
and for the first time in his life saw 
no other side to the question. Marian 
Kennedy had been asked if she would 
like to know the man who had written 
those very unanswerable papers on 
Baptismal Regeneration, and had coloured 
up and said yes, and hardly dared to 
raise her sweet eyes to look at one, who 
she felt certain must be as good as he 
was clever, so that she feared that she, little 
insignificant thing that she was, was very 
presumptuous even to consent that he 
should be introduced to her. 

She glanced up at him quite reverentially, 
when he began talking to her, and so 
evidently took each random opinion that 
he uttered for gold of the best quality, 
that Eoscoe Digby felt obliged to be 
careful, and for the first time in his life 
found himself actually qualifying his 
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opinions, or rather his utterances, for 
opinions he had none. He even hesitated 
before answering some of ber earnest little 
appeals to him, rather than questions; 
appeals made in that confiding tone that 
implied it was in his power to tell her all 
she wanted to know, and that she could 
never doubt again, when once she had 
heard his reply. Naturally enough, with 
his ready power of comprehension, he saw 
that there was a cloud shadowing her 
young life, and that that cloud was the 
doctrine of Predestination, so he ranged 
himself on the side of Free Will, and spoke 
very eloquently. Marian Kennedy's face 
flushed. If she had been listening to the 
Apostle John, she could not have looked 
differently ; an inward peace seemed well- 
ing out of her pure young eyes, the trouble 
had passed away from them, and only to 
look at her one could see that the sky 
was blue, and the sun was bright, and 
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the Maker of all things good, as His 
creation was beautifiil. 

No wonder Eoscoe Digby felt convinced 
of the futility of his own life and its 
absence of convictions. Here was this 
young and charming girl neither without 
convictions, nor yet stubborn with them. 
She had been convinced at once by what 
he had said, yet he felt as if she were 
ready to die for those convictions now, 
and in his heart he began to call her 
adorable. That evening as he smoked his 
last cigar before springing into bed, he 
leant out of the window, resting his head 
upon his hands, and looked at the stars 
and the sky in what was quite a new 
fashion for him, not sentimentally exactly, 
but being conscious of, indeed feeling 
their immensity and distance, without 
having any brilliant epigram about them 
ready in his mind. " If I could be much 
with that girl, I believe it would be the 
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making of rae. I might become a man 
then, not any longer the retailer of other 
people's opinions that might be mine, but 
are not. What is there about her I 
wonder ? But T won't put it into words, 
that would spoil all/' 

So he did not put it into words, but he 
sought to meet Marian Kennedy again, 
and not being accustomed to leave his 
wishes ungratified and not knowing where 
else to meet her, he followed her to 
church one Sunday, and managed to join 
her as she came out. That Sunday that 
Eoscoe Digby walked home with Marian 
Kennedy was a turning point in both their 
lives. They did not say very much to 
each other, neither did they look much at 
each other, certainly she scarcely raised her 
eyes from the ground ; but he asked to 
carry her prayer-book for her, and by the 
time he handed it back to her at the 
garden-gate, somehow Marian looked upon 
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him a little differently from the way ia 
which she would have regarded the Apostle 
John. Mrs. Kennedy did not approve of 
any intercourse with the outer world on 
the Sabbath, so she did not invite him 
to come in; but as the writer of those 
sound and Evangelical papers in the 
' Tonans/ Mr. Digby was a privileged 
person, so she did not rebuke her daughter 
for having allowed him to escort her 
home. Not long after that Marian came 
with crimson cheeks to her one day, and 
hiding her face in her mother's lap said : 

" Mr. Digby !'' in a tone that led her 
mother to guess what the girl herself 
was incapable of telling. There was 
nothing to object to his income or position, 
Mr Kennedy was dead, and there was a 
large family of younger brothers and 
sisters coming on, so that it was desirable 
that Marian should marry ; yet Mrs, 
Kennedy felt that she knew very little of 
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the young man to whom she was entrust- 
ing the happiness of her daughter. She 
determined to be stern and interrogative, 
yet the bare fact that she had once seen 
him a member of that peculiarly exclusive 
congregation, to which she had for years 
had the privilege of belonging, softened 
her at the outset. 

"It is hardly necessary to ask the 
writer of those papers in the *Tonans,' 
but I suppose, Mr. Digby, you are a 
member of the Church of England ?" 

Eoscoe Digby looked a little confused. 
He began thinking what constituted being 
a member of the Church of England, and 
having been the mouthpiece, or rather 
the amanuensis of various conflicting 
opinions upon that subject, he felt at the 
moment rather puzzled. Marian's in- 
fluence was very powerful over him then, 
and he was anxious to be truthful. 

" Surely I have understood that your 
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parents were churcli people, and that you 
were brought up in the church?" con- 
tinued Mrs. Kennedy. 

" Certainly, certainly. I was baptised, 
and all that. Not that baptism — but — 
certainly, certainly, I used always to go 
twice to church on Sunday, when I was 
a little boy. I am afraid I used to sleep 
through the greater part of the afternoon 
sermon," added he, stumbling into un- 
necessary candour. 

"Very natural," said Mrs. Kennedy 
complacently. " Most children feel heavy 
then, especially after an early dinner, 
which I always advocate strongly on 
Sunday on account of the servants. 
Nevertheless it is a good habit to go to 
church twice, and people are never too 
young to acquire good habits. In after 
years they become useful to them. You 
have never felt any inclination towards 
Rome, I hope ?" 
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** None whatever/' said the young man, 
" there is no use saying anything on that 
side of the question, the arguments used 
by themselves are so very convincing — I 
mean so very able. No, the fact is there 
is too much talent on that side already, 
as there is among the sceptics. But it 
is worth while to write for them still, 
people can never read too much against 
religion. There is such a desire to dis- 
believe at present. However extreme, 
church views are what pay best, they're 
so difficult, like dancing on a needle. 
Any platitudes do for the strictly ortho^- 
dox. They're lukewarm, that is the truth 
of it. Now that can never be said of the 
Evangelicals, and it is as difficult to write 
for them as it is for the Eitualists. I'm 
surprised though there has been no answer 
to Baptismal Unregeneration." 

" I was not asking you about your 
writings," said Mrs. Kennedy, looking a 
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good deal puzzled, yet still very anxious to 
ascertain that there was no reason why 
her daughter should not make this desira- 
ble marriage. " I am not clever enough 
to express an opinion about them, only I 
know they are very highly spoken of; but 
I could not conscientiously entrust my 
daughter to your keeping, if I thought 
her precious soul would be imperilled by 
hearing false doctrine." 

"You need not fear her hearing any 
doctrine from me, false or otherwise," 
cried the young man enthusiastically. 
'* I mean to sit at her feet and listen to 
the gospel of peace. Glad tidings," he 
went on, bending towards the young girl 
now, and taking her hand in his, "I 
have never been anyone's disciple before, 
I mean to be yours now, Marian. Will 
you teach me ? I want to learn of you, to 
grow like you." 

That was the end of Mrs. Kennedy's 
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inquisitorial examination ; she told one or 
two of her chosen friends that Mr. Digby 
was a sound churchman, without any 
tendency to Eome whatsoever ; and not 
many weeks after, Marian Kennedy, look- 
ing more like a violet than ever in her 
white muslin dress and simple white veil, 
became the wife of Eoscoe Digby, and 
went away with him to learn of him, or 
to teach him as the case might be. 

Their honeymoon was about as perfect 
as a honeymoon can be; they went to 
Switzerland, and Eoscoe did really sit at 
Marian's feet, and try to imbibe reverence 
and simplicity from her; and said such 
beautiful wise sayings to her as he did so, 
that the girl rejoiced in thinking she had 
been divinely guided and that he was 
really as noble as she had fancied him. 
She pinned her faith to him, and wor- 
shipped him blindly ; but she never wor- 
shipped her heavenly Father so devoutly 
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as now, when she thanked Him each day 
more for the husband He had given her. 
There had been puzzles to her in life 
before, puzzles with which she felt her 
intellect quite incapable of grappling, but 
which had weighed upon her heart none 
the less heavily on that account. Now 
there could never be any puzzles any 
more, for Roscoe could explain everything 
to her, and Eoscoe never doubted. Never 
did loving couple return more united and 
more devoted to each other than these 
two came back from Switzerland. Then 
came the time of trial, when Roscoe 
found himself in his old haunts among his 
old acquaintance ; which was he to intro- 
duce to his wife ? At first not one, then 
gradually all ; and though all felt a little 
at first the spell of Marian's presence, 
some were very little susceptible to it, 
and the conversation gradually slipped 
into the old grooves, till at last one even- 
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ing, Eoscoe Digby talked open infidelity 
before his wife. He had been parti- 
cularly brilliant that night, and said 
some of his best things, but when the 
guests departed he felt no pleasure in 
that consciousness. His heart smote him, 
and he went and hung over his wife and 
fondled her, but he did not dare to say 
to her, " Marian do not look so grave," 
only he longed to make her look up and 
smile. But when at last she did look up, 
her eyes were full of tears, and Roscoe 
Digby' s filled with tears too on the in- 
stant. He would have given anything 
then to have undone that evening, to 
have been able to feel himself not alto- 
gether unworthy of his dear little wife, 
never so dear to him as then, but he 
could not undo the past now. Some men 
would have called themselves all manner 
of names, had they felt what Roscoe 
Digby felt then, but he did not. After 
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all what is a wretch, or a villain ? It is 
all a mere question of words. He wanted 
to feel good, and he took Marian's two 
hands in his, and kissing her forehead 
tenderly, asked her to repeat a little poem 
that he had written for her during their 
honeymoon. 

Trying hard to force back the tears, yet 
with the whiteness that those wear whose 
idols have been shattered, Marian looked 
out into the night and repeated the little 
poem. It expressed what the young man 
had really felt once for a little while, and 
now wanted to feel again ; . and he sat 
holding her hands in his, and looking 
into her face, trying to receive back from 
her the feeling that had prompted those 
lines. But it was of no use. He turned 
away at last, covering his face with his 
hands. 

" Some day you will hate me, Marian, 
and then I — I shan't care." 
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Anyone who had known his character 
well would have said it was but too terri- 
bly likely, and he felt just then as if that 
ending were too bitter to be borne. If 
he could only think that her hating him 
would break his heart ; but he could not, 
and yet he loved her so dearly now, his 
little wife, his comforter, his good angel, 
as he ofted called her. It was like a bad 
satire upon his past happiness to think 
that the time might ever come when he 
should cease to care for her. And yet 
why should he not? What had he ever 
cared for more than a day or two at the 
outside ? 

Marian did not answer, she twined her 
arms about him, and taking one of his 
hands pillowed her face upon it. She did 
not kiss it, but there was more in the 
childlike confiding action than if she had. 

"You believed I was a religious man 
when you married me," he said at last, 
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speaking constrainedly, and with averted 
face. " I was not. It was years since I 
had entered a church when I first saw 
you. I never should have entered one 
again, I believe, if I had not wished to 
meet you there." 

"Going to church is not everything," 
said Marian; but she spoke very low, and 
her voice sounded as if she were worn 
out. 

" You read those papers of mine in the 
* Tonans ?' Did you ever dream I wrote 
an answer to them in the * Fulminans ?' 
No, of course not ; you would never read 
that paper any more than you would read 
the. *Free Thinker.* I have written for 
that too, written for anything that would 
take my papers and pay me. To-night I 
was in the humour for the * Free Thinker,' 
to-morrow very likely for the * Fulminans,' 
the day after I may be in the * Essays and 
Reviews' line. That is how it is with 
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me. As some people feel merry one day, 
cross another, so I am one day an Infidel, 
another a Eitualist, the next a Mahom- 
medan perhaps. I change my opinions 
as the chameleon its colours, and I cannot 
understand how others are differently 
constituted." He spoke aggressively, 
throwing his head back as he did so, and 
seeming as if he despised others for being 
different. 

" Go not far from me, O my strength ! 
Whom all my times obey ; 
Take from me anything thou wilt, 
Bat go not thou away, 
And let the storm that does thy will, 
Deal with me as it may." 

Murmured Marian, kneeling beside him, 
but still with her arms passed round him, 
and the young man fell on his knees be- 
side her, and covering her hands with 
kisses, cried, 

"Pray for me, pray for me. I dare 
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not pray for myself; but I need prayers 
sadly — if there be any good in them." 

So she prayed for him, and when she 
rose from her knees again, faint and ex- 
hausted, she whispered to him : 

" * The greatest of all these is charity.' 
Let us love much, if we can do nothing 
more, and let us do all that we can to 
show our love for others, shall we not, 
Eoscoe ?" 

"Oh, if you want money to give 
away," cried he, at once ransacking his 
pockets. 

"But that is your money. What can 
I do? Let me go to the hospitals and 
visit the people there, I know some ladies 
do. Let me do something, Roscoe." 

" As an oflTering for sin," murmured he, 
looking down. " Do what you wish, my 
darling. Do not fancy I would ever op- 
pose anything you wish to do, my Marian. 
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But say you love me, say you love me 
still." 

" I love you, Roscoe." 

It had never been necessary for either 
to tell the other so before. But that was 
only the first night, when he was still 
wishing to learn of her; since then he 
had grown to wish that she would learn of 
him, and became impatient that she 
would not. Why would she not believe 
him, who was so much cleverer, and had 
studied so much more than she had ? It 
became hateful to him to think that on 
one point she must fancy herself immea- 
surably his superior. He would not go to 
church any more now, and she did not 
care to press him to do so, since she had 
heard his confession of want of faith ; but 
it tried his temper terribly to fancy to 
himself what she might be thinking of him 
as she walked off to church alone, and 
when she came back he was still so ruffled, 
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that he fancied she wore an air of con- 
scious superiority, and was provoking ac- 
cordingly. 

Poor little Marian I she began to dread 
Sunday. And yet if her husband could 
have read into her heart, he would have 
found very different thoughts from what 
he pictured there; but a sad cloud was 
settling over her, far sadder and heavier 
than that cloud Calvinism had originally 
cast over her, and the worst of it was 
she could not speak of it to anyone. She 
dared not even mention it to her mother 
in her letters, for she knew her mother 
would have considered Eoscoe lost for 
ever, and she could not bear that anyone 
should think that of him. 

Yet she had patience to bear her lot, 
and not to attempt to convince him, feel- 
ing that she must wait God's time 
for that ; but he had no such conviction 
and no patience, and so from having at 
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first shrunk from introducing her to the 
society which lie had frequented before 
marriage, he now forced it upon her, 
and seeing that his want of convictions 
weaked the force of his arguments upon 
her, he introduced to her specially his 
Positivist friends, or any others who pro- 
fessed convictions and yet denied utterly 
the truth of those in which she had been 
brought up. One of these Positivists was a 
man of very kind and tender heart, he first 
made friends with little Mrs. Digby through 
taking an interest in the hospital she 
visited, for that idea about the hospital 
had not been the impulse of a moment to 
be laid aside afterwards — it had been put 
into practice. And by degrees he inter- 
ested her in various philanthropic schemes, 
in which he was himself a labourer, and 
Marian, who had once put all her trust in 
Roscoe Digby, and found him fail her, 
now began to believe his friend to be the 
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best man possible, and her faith was 
greatly shaken. 

All the people she was now thrown with 
were talented, and none of them believed 
what she had been accustomed to believe. 
She had never hated anything before, 
but gradually she was learning to hate 
Comte's Philosophy ; as to reading it she 
did not dare to do that, but she heard it 
appealed to, and referred to, and quoted ; 
and at last she felt, unless she were to 
believe in it too, she must hear some 
one speak upon it, who had had the 
courage to read it, and yet retained his 
Faith unshaken, so with this idea she went 
to Mr. Hartnell's course, and her heart 
burnt within her whilst he tarried with 
Bacon, and Hobbes, and others, who were 
not the representatives of the last modern 
enlightenment. She wished to hear of 
Spinosa, and Kant, and Comte. Those 
were the men who seemed to her alone to 
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have followers in these days. She thought 
about them a great deal, and she often 
heard them quoted, but she never dared 
read a word of their writings. She wished 
to hear their schemes expounded to her 
by one who was not a believer in them. 
Meanwhile she had given up going to 
church, because it seemed to irritate her 
husband. She thought it was her duty to 
be a submissive wife, and that going to 
church was not a duty of necessity, never- 
theless, it would have been a help to her. 
She had got into that dangerous frame of 
mind in which hardly anything seems to 
be a duty of necessity, and in which most 
things appear as open questions; but 
when she entered the drawing-room of the 
Maples she felt good and safe directly — 
not so her husband. 



CHAPTER VI. 

When Roscoe Digby entered the Ander- 
sons' drawing-room he felt wicked at once. 
There was something in the very sound 
of the Maples' clock that irritated him, 
and then he saw his little wife looking 
quite contented and at home, and that 
provoked him yet more. His wife was a 
failure altogether in his eyes. He had 
meant her to steady him, and make a 
man, and a happy man of him. His idea 
had been that he would hold on to the 
roots of that modest violet and inhale its 
fragrance, and that thus they would pass 
through life together, without troubles or 
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desires beyond their narrow household 
walls. But, lo I he had crushed out of 
her her fragrance, that gentle serenity 
that had been her greatest charm, and 
her roots had given way under his first 
rough shake. She seemed to have hardly 
more settled opinions than himself now, 
and she looked wretched. If she had been 
angry with him, or upbraided him, he 
could have been angry with her back again 
without feeling himself such a brute as he 
did now, when he had nothing to do but 
to express a wish or an opinion, and she 
tried to gratify it and appeared swayed 
by it. 

No man likes to feel himself a brute, 
and it was such a short time ago that he 
had gone about happy in the consciousness 
that she regarded him as a genius and a 
saint. He had her love still, but he did 
not care for that all alone, he wanted to 
feel respectworthy. But he felt it at once 
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impossible to achieve auy thing of that kind 
at the Maples, where they had evidently 
read both his religious and anti-religious 
articles, and spoke equally complaisantly 
of both as interesting and original. He 
did not like to be treated like a new kind 
of monkey, whose antics were agreeable 
to watch for half an hour or so, after 
which people went back to the work of 
their lives and forgot all about them. 
He wanted to arouse a sensation of some 
kind that could not be effaced, if not of 
respect, then let it be of horror. But 
even rank Communism did not seem to 
arouse horror at the Maples, where Susan 
complacently compared his views with 
those of Mr. Bradlaugh and Carl Marx, 
and said there was something in all three. 
He was tired of shocking his wife, besides 
there was not much opportunity for this. 
For Mr. Hartnell, who took a benevolent 
interest in her, was engrossing her atten- 
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tion in order that she might not hear what 
was going on around her. 

The young Professor of Philosophy felt 
sorry for the soft-eyed little woman whose 
husband talked such wild nonsense, as he 
considered it, so he tried to engross her 
attention; and thus doing, deprived himself 
of the pleasure of one of his usual philoso- 
phical talks with his most promising pupil, 
Margaret Anderson. But Margaret quite 
understood his intention. In little Mrs. 
Digby's troubles she could quite sympa- 
thise, and in her heart she reverenced Mr. 
Hartnell for trying to lighten them even 
for a moment. Margaret had tried to 
persuade herself for a long time that it 
was only for the sake of philosophy that 
Mr. Hartnell was so interesting to her, 
but the eflfort was becoming more difficult 
every day. She was beginning to fear 
that her devotion to learning was ceasing 
to be so disinterested as of old, and that it 
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was in great measure for Mr. Hartneirs 
sake that philosophy was such an all-en- 
grossing study. He was all that her ideal 
man should be, learned, conscientious, un- 
selfish, manly; she was beginning to admit 
this to herself at times, and to colour more 
than ever, when someone remarked after 
the lecture, " How very well Mr. Hartnell 
explains it all ! I seem to know all about 
it, till I turn to the book itself. Then 
that is so confused. He is so clear I" and 
she was beginning to be aware that she 
looked forward to a conversation with 
him at the Maples, even more than to 
one of his lectures. This was a shocking 
discovery to her, for she was one of those 
young ladies, become more numerous of 
late, who look upon lovemaking and mar- 
riage as something vulgar and common- 
place, and the attainment of knowledge as 
something exalted, for which a select few 
have been created, and to which they 
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ought to consecrate themselves exclusively. 
But though the discovery had been forcing 
itself upon her, ever since she had been 
aware, that she now took almost equal 
pleasure in conversing with Mr. Hartnell 
upon any other subject as that originally 
favourite one of Philosophy, yet she did not 
begrudge little Mrs. Digby any of his atten- 
tion that night ; for she felt deeply sorry 
for the little woman, having a dim con- 
sciousness somewhere in the recesses of 
her mind, of how she would feel were she 
to hear Mr. Hartnell talking as Mr. Digby 
was now doing. But of course that was 
impossible. Mr. Hartnell might be pro- 
gressive in his convictions, but he was not 
changeable, and he was in earnest, and he 
had already explained to her in one of his 
private talks at the Maples, that though Re- 
ligion and Philosophy intertwined at last, 
as all highest forms of Truth must in the 
end, yet he considered that researches in 
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either subject could alone be pursued con- 
scientiously when the two were held 
distinct, not mutually supporting each 
other like two sticks either unable to 
stand without the other. 

At last, however, Roscoe Digby became 
weary ; he had been very weary when he 
first entered the Maples, but he was sick 
at heart and worn out now. A child might 
have guided him then, and in this mood it 
was that he turned to Carlotta, who had 
not spoken to anyone as yet. She was 
not, however, feeling neglected, she was 
very happy that evening, feeling quite 
light-hearted in the consciousness of 
having confessed all her sins that very 
afternoon, without obtaining any severe 
penance for them ; happy also in the con- 
sciousness that she had had her hair done 

by a first-rate hairdresser, and that her 

* 

cousin Jack must be satisfied with its 
tidiness now. She would have been better 
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pleased if he had remarked upon it, but 
she had not hked to call his attention to 
it, and she took for granted that he had 
observed it and been gratified by her 
compliance with his wishes, so she felt 
very good, but hardly inclined to talk, 
being so fresh from the confessional. And 
no one had tried to make her talk, so she 
had withdrawn herself into a comer of a 
comfortable sofa, and there fitting her 
little round figure cosily into its capacious 
cushions, she was sitting watching the 
fire, and occasionally glancing at the 
group assembled round the other fire- 
place, for the Maples drawing-room was 
one of those comfortable rooms that boast 
two fires. So there she sat lazily doing 
some of the embroidery she had learnt to 
make in her Madeira convent, an^^ forming 
a very pretty picture, as she sat like a 
beautiful doll set off by the dark crimson 
background of the sofa, and lighted up by 
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the blaze of the fire, with not much more 
expression in her face than that a doll 
often boasts of. Roscoe Digby appreciated 
this want of expression as he drew near to 
her, and leaning over the sofa in one of 
the lounging, slightly caressing attitudes 
that were habitual to him, said, ^^ And 
you, Senhorina, what are you thinking of 
that fire, that you are gazing at it so 
earnestly ?'* 

There was no earnestness in Carlotta^s 
gaze, but he knew instinctively that there 
was no need to pick and choose his words 
with her. To a man who has been writing 
articles at so much the column, that is at 
once an inestimable relief. 

" It is not necessary to think about it," 
said Carlotta naively, looking up a little 
surprised at being spoken to. " One just 
looks at it and gets warm, that is all." 

" Yes ; that is very nice," said Boscoe 
Digby, sitting down beside her now, and 
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holding out his hands so as to shield his 
face from the blaze. Oarlotta's round brown 
cheeks were quite comfortable without pro- 
tection, but then they were such a beautiful 
rich colour already, they seemed almost as 
warm as the fire. It would have been 
absurd to think of their being scorched by 
it ; Boscoe Digby's skin was more sensi- 
tive. " It is a great bore thinking, is it 
not ?" 

"I don't think much," said Oarlotta, 
laying down her work and considering. 
" I recollect, and I notice. I notice a 
great deal," added she, looking up at him 
in her quick impulsive fashion. 

" Do you ?" said Digby, looking dully at 
the fire. He could not pretend any interest 
in what this girl had noticed. She was 
stupid, he was sure, most pretty girls 
were, and she was uncommonly pretty; 
she was not likely to have noticed any- 
thing worth hearing. 
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" You are like the fire," said Oarlotta, 
" you were making everyone laugh and 
amused just now; now you are almost 
out. I think it is tiresome to have to put 
on coal so often. The sun is far nicer. 
But what — what makes her so sad ?" she 
broke off, suddenly looking at the distant 
group again. " I like her ; I have liked 
her always ever since I first saw her at 
that dreadful lecture. I cannot think why 
she goes, she is much too nice. Who is 
she ?" 

" Do you mean my wife ?" said Digby, 
following Oarlotta's glance, and meeting 
two soft brown eyes turned half longingly, 
half pleadingly in his direction, and then 
looking away again at once. 

"Your wifel" said Carlotta. "I did 
not think she was married. I wanted to 
have her for my friend." 

" And does her being my wife make 
that impossible ?" 
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" Why is she so sad ? Why do you let 
her be so sad ?" persisted Carlotta, with- 
out heeding him. 

He would have felt angry with most 
people for asking such a question ; but it 
was impossible to be angry with this 
pretty little creature with the large dark 
eyes. He had observed they had a great 
deal of expression in them when they 
looked up. It was only when her eyes 
were hidden, that Carlotta looked like a 
doll. 

" I don't let her be so ; I make her so," 
he said, bitterly. 

" If you told her you were sorry, she 
would not mind," said Carlotta, still 
looking fixedly at little .Mrs. Digby. 
" Will you tell her so ? You are sorry, 
are you not ?" 

"I suppose I am," said he gloomily, 
" but I don't think it would make much 
difference if I told her so or not. If some- ' 
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one were treading on your foot, do you 
think it would make it easier to bear if 
they told you they were sorry, and trod 
all the harder ?" 

" It would be better to leave off tread- 
ing," said Carlotta, gravely. 

"Yes, but I can't leave off. It is a 
miserable thing to marry the wrong wo- 
man," said he, speaking yet more bitterly, 
and rather to himself than to Carlotta, 
yet wondering all the while how it would 
be to be. married to such a pretty doll as 
this. He fancied she might get into 
rages at times, but anything would be 
better than that . persistent sadness of 
Marian's, that seemed to wrap her round 
like a cloud, and almost obliged him to 
speak savagely to her in order to get at 
her at all. 

"You love another," said Carlotta, 

that is very bad indeed. I have heard 
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all about it in the convent. Does she 
love you too ?" 

" Who ?" asked Digby astonished, " I 
don't love anyone else. What are you 
talking about? Funny things they have 
taught you in the convent. Have you 
been in one all your life, or only a little 
while ?'' 

"Ten years," said Oarlotta solemnly, 
" it seems like all my life to me. But if 
you do not love another, why is she the 
wrong one ? She is good, is she not ?" 

** Yes — she is good, too good for me." 

" And yet she loves you," said Oarlotta 
quickly. 

" How do you know that ?" asked 
Digby. He was beginning to be offended 
by the personal turn of the conversation ; 
but though he often said to himself that 
he did not care for his wife's love unac- 
companied by her esteem, yet he would 
have given a great deal to be sure that 
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she did love him still in spite of every- 
thing. 

One can see that easily," said Oarlotta, 
but I did not guess that she was your 
wife. I was wondering why you did not 
care for her, when you came and spoke to 
me. That was what I was thinking of, 
and I was wishing she was a Catholic 
that she might go into a convent. That 
is the best place when the heart is broken. 
It is the best place anyhow, I believe." 
. " Her heart is not broken," said Digby 
indignantly, « she is sorry she has married 
me, that is all, and she does not care a 
rap for me. What do the flowers care, 
' that we like to gather them or not ? You 
and she, you are like the flowers, and we 
men come and give you our hearts, and 
think to win hearts back in return ; and 
then because we are men and not angels, 
you assert your flower nature and wither 
because you have been plucked. What is 
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the good of you blooming there on your 
garden beds alone, and then drooping 
directly anyone tries to win your sweet- 
ness ?" 

Carlotta did not understand this speech 
at all. 

" I am not clever," said she, *^ it is no 
use talking to me like that. And I do not 
care even about being clever any longer, 
for my cousin Jack says it is not always 
the cleverest people that are the best 
loved. You know," said she, looking at 
him with her large eyes opened to their 
full extent, " if you were a Catholic you 
might send your wife into a convent, and 
go yourself into another ; but as you are 
a Protestant you have nothing to do but to 
love her. I will pray for you that you 
may succeed," said she nodding her head. 

*' Pray ! What did anyone ever get by 
praying ?" 

*• One must not ask too closely," said 
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Oarlotta gravely. "The blessed St. 
Gertrude tells us that our Lord Himself 
made it clear to her, how when a child 
comes back from visiting a great Emperor 
who has given him riches and titles, those 
who see the weak child httle imagine the 
treasures of which he is in possession, 
though those who have been present 
know well how powerful and important 
they will make him hereafter. And it is 
just in the same way with our prayers, 
we cannot see the fruits of them with our 
bodily eyes, but they exist just the same. 
Ah ! even the prayers of the unbelieving 
have worked wonders at times. There 
was a Jew, each day he said a prayer to 
the Virgin just in jest, because he had 
promised a friend. But she heard him 
all the same, and appeared to him in a 
vision, so that he was converted at once, 
and is now a holy priest who has con- 
verted many others also." 
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"You believe all this?" asked Digby, 
looking at her a little curiously. 

" I am a Catholic," cried Oarlotta. " I 
believe everything I am told I" 

" I wish I were a Catholic too," said 
Digby. 

" Ah I if you would but talk to the 
priest, he would soon persuade you. He 
is not like the priest at Madeira — that was 
a holy man indeed, who has always been 
like ^ father to me; but he is good of 
course, as he is a priest. Do go and 
talk to him to-morrow." 

" I had rather talk to you," said Digby. 

" But that is of no use," said Carlotta. 
" At least you will come to our church. 
It is pretty, and one feels happy there 
and at home at once. Have you ever 
been to one o£ our churches ?" 

** No ; I really have not. I think I 
must some day, they always say the music 
is very fine," and then their conversation 
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was interrupted. Jack Anderson had 
already for some time been uneasy in his 
mind as to what Carlotta and Digby 
could be talking about ; since he had be- 
gun to take notice of the little girl, he did 
not think his mother was half careful 
enough of her. It was all very well to 
ask a man like Digby to the house, but 
it was a different thing to let him talk 
tete-a-tete to a girl like Carlotta, so he 
took the matter into his own hands at 
last, and asked Carlotta for some music. 
Carlotta was delighted to do anything 
that he asked, and sprang up readily; but 
Digby had quite appreciated the meaning 
of Jack's one or two last glances in their 
direction and sudden proposition of music, 
so he felli piqued accordingly, and out of 
a spirit of mischief hung over the piano 
while Carlotta played. As she left off he 
asked : *' What time is your service ? I 
think I must go one of these days/' 
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" I go every day at five," said Oarlotta, 
"not always in the morning, it is so 
cold." 

" Oh, very well, I'll go at five." Then 
the party broke up and he took his leave 
with the others. 

The Andersons heard no more of him 
for some weeks, then it was Harry Ander- 
son who introduced his name. 

" Is Digby going to turn Catholic next, 
I wonder?" said he, coming into the 
drawing-room one evening, on his way 
up-stairs to dress for dinner. "I hear he is 
always knocking about their church now." 

" What, the church here ?" asked Jack, 
looking up quickly from the evening 
paper. 

" Yes, does it make so much difierence 
to you one way or the other ? You seem 
quite excited about it." 

"Where's that girl, Carlotta?" asked 
Jack. "Not come home yet of course. 
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Mother, you really might keep more 
watch over her. She is not fit to be 
trusted out alone in this way." 

" It would have been best to send her 
to school, I believe," said Mrs. Anderson 
calmly, " but you would not hear of her 
being sent to a Protestant school, and I 
knew of no good Catholic place of training. 
Surely, Jack, you are not going out to 
look for her now ? You said you were so 
tired a moment ago, you are really absurd 
about that girl." 

Very absurd indeed," muttered Jack, 

I have barely spoken to her for a fort- 
night. I don't know what IVe been 
thinking of, but — " and continuing to 
mutter something about business, he left 
the room. In truth his mother's influence 
had been so strong over him, that seeing 
she disapproved of his concerning himself 
about Carlotta he had soon ceased to do 
so, but he now reproached himself severely 
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for this, for it was his own doing that Car- 
lotta went to church alone every day, and 
now this mention of Digby at once recalled 
to him that he had thought him paying her 
very unnecessary attentions the night he 
had dined at the Maples. Jack had always 
had a bad opinion of Digby, he now dis- 
approved of him on principle, because he 
neglected his wife ; that was a fact patent 
to the obtusest observer. 

It was just as he had expected; but 
considering he was prepared for it, it was 
wonderful how astonished as well as in- 
dignant he looked, as he caught sight of 
two figures coming along the road in the 
darkness, and recognised them for Car- 
lotta and Digby. Or rather it would have 
been wonderful did not the reality so often 
strike ns very dififerently from our antici- 
pations of it. Carlotta had her head 
hanging down, and Digby was talking 
very earnestly to her, neither of them 
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perceived Jack till they were quite close 
to him. It was all he could do to res- 
train himself from stepping forward, and 
knocking Digby down upon the spur of 
the moment ; he attributed the worst pos- 
sible motives to him, and felt sure at 
once that this was not the first time they 
had walked home together. However, all 
he did was to say sternly : 

" Carlotta, it is too late for you to be 
out alone. I had come to fetch you, not 
knowing you had already another escort." 

Carlotta coloured and looked confused ; 
she saw that he was angry with her, and 
at the moment turned to Digby, who, 
she had a dim idea, had shared her guilt 
whatever that might be, and must con- 
sequently now protect her. 

" Good-night," she said, holding out her 
hand rather shyly, but looking up at him 
confidingly. 

" Good-night, Carlotta," said Digby, 
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almost roughly. He was savage with 
Jack Anderson for having interrupted 
them ; he had also to a certain extent a 
chivalrous feeling that Oarlotta was not to 
blame in the matter, and that he ought to 
shield her as far as he could from the 
scolding that was evidently impending, so 
he spoke to her in a half contemptuous 
tone, as if she were some little girl, that 
he had out of good-nature escorted home, 
and added in an off-hand manner to Jack. 
" You will see her home now, I suppose, 
she seems, like most children, afraid of 
the dark." 

" My cousin is not a child," said Jack, 
stiffly, " and her name is Miss Figueiras.'* 
He thought Digby's behaviour perfectly 
shameless. Of course he must know how 
wrongly he, a married man, was acting in 
waylaying this young and inexperienced 
girl. Jack felt perfectly certain he had 
waylaid her. 
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" Good-night, Miss Figueiras," said 
Digby, raising his hat, and bowing almost 
as stiffly as Jack had spoken. 

'* Carlotta," said Jack, sternly, as soon 
as the other was out of hearing, referring 
to his watch, and then looking her full in 
the face, " you know you have not come 
back straight from church. What have 
you been doing since ?" 

He spoke so severely that Oariotta began 
to cry, and Jack, who had never seen his 
sisters nor Jessie cry, felt proportionally 
indignant, and angrily kicked the pebbles 
out of his way. This did not improve 
matters. " Did you not know you were 
doing wrong in walking about with 
Digby r 

" He asked me to," said Carlotta, 
through her sobs. 

" He did. Confound the fellow I" said 
Jack pausing, and looking back threaten- 
ingly along the road, on which Digby was 
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no longer visible. " He is not a fit man 
for you to talk to. He is a bad man. 
What was he saying to you just now ?" 

" We were talking of heaven," said Oar- 
lot ta ; then after a sob, " and how there 
would be no marrying, nor giving in 
marriage up there." 

Jack, who had been rather propitiated 
by the first part of her sentence, again 
kicked away stones vigorously. "How 
dared he ? That is not a fit subject for 
you to discuss with any man. Never 
mention it again, Oarlotta." 

" It is in the Bible," she said, looking 
up pleadingly through her tears. She 
thought the Bible was the one thing 
Protestants respected, if indeed they 
respected anything. 

"Nonsense. I mean that makes no 
diflFerence at all. Now tell me, this is not 
the first time you have walked with Digby, 
is it?" 
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" No,** said Carlotta very low. 

" Nor the second ?" 

" No— no— o." 

"Well, did not you know you were 
doing very wrong in walking with him ?'* 
Jack spoke still very severely^ greatly 
irritated by her tears. 

" I will never do it again," said Carlotta, 
laying her hand upon his arm beseech- 
ingly. " I will never walk with anyone 
but you, cousin Jack.'* 

** Nonsense,'* said Jack, annoyed with 
himself for feeling so much mollified by 
the tone of this last speech, but drawing 
the little girl's arm within his own. 
** You may walk with other people besides 
me, but not with Digby. Now, answer 
me, did you not know you were doing 
wrong ? I will forgive you if you will 
only answer me truly.** 

Carlotta looked up anxiously to see if 
this were quite true. Then she said. 
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hurriedly: "I — I thought perhaps it was 
not quite right, but nobody had told me 
not to, and I wanted to ask you, and you 
never spoke to me — not for a long time, 
and I was afraid to ask the aunt. You 
won't tell her now, will you ?" she added, 
pleadingly, pausing at the garden-gate, 
which they had just reached, as if afraid 
to go in till he had promised to keep her 
indiscretions secret. 

^* You'll never walk with him again, or 
with anyone without letting me know ?" 
asked Jack. 

"What shall I say if he comes to- 
morrow ?" 

" Say I told you not. But no, that is 
nonsense, Digby would never mind that. 
No, the fact is you can't go to church any 
more. I can't go with you every day, and 
you're not fit to go alone." Carlotta 
looked very unhappy. " Tell me now, 
what has he said to you ?" 
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" I don't know," said Oarlotta. '' He 
never said anything bad, except that he 
was not a Catholic and believed nothing. 
But he is very miserable. You must not 
be angry with him, for he is not at all 
happy, and besides it was as lie said, I did 
ask him to come with me the first time, 
because I was frightened it looked so 
dark, and I never used to walk alone- 
So I asked him to come with me, and he 
came, he was kind. I do not think he is 
a bad man," she added, shyly, " though he 
does not love his wife." 

" Did he tell you that? Impertinence !" 
burst out Jack. " And do you think his 
wife would like his walking home with you 
night after night in this way ?" 

" I do not think she would mind," said 
Carlotta. " He says she hates him, but I 
know she does not." 

** It would serve him right if she did," 
said Jack viciously. 
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" He is not so bad as you think," said 
Carlotta, looking up into her cousin's face, 
confidingly, now that she saw he was no 
longer angry with her. *' And I do not 
know why it should be wrong for us to 
walk together, we never said anything St. 
Agnes herself might not have heard." 

" 1 quite believe that, as far as you are 
concerned," said Jack. 

" That is good, and like you," said 
Carlotta. " That is why I do not mind 
about your knowing we walked home 
together. I would have told you long ago 
if I had been able; but you will not tell 
the aunt ?" 

Jack bit his Up. " I don't know what 
to do," he said. " This acquaintance must 
be put a stop to at once. Digby is 
the last man you should go walking 
about with. I don't know what people 
must be thinking already; Digby is well 
known by sight about here, and you," and 
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Jack looked reproachfully at her pretty 
face, " you must be well known by sight 
too, I should say. The only thing is for 
you to go away. I meant to have arranged 
with Jessie for you to go and stay there 
for a little, but somehow I forgot all about 
it. Let me see, I could get away to- 
morrow. Well, Fll do that, and take you 
to Leamington myself." 

" That would be nice !" said Carlotta, 
her eyes sparkling ; " but. Cousin Jack, 
must I never speak to Mr. Digby again r" 

" Of course you must speak to him, if it 
is necessary for you to do so. But how 
can I explain it to you !'* said Jack, 
ailgrily. " You must understand for your- 
self how to behave; that is the reason 
I want to get you away for a time. Now, 
look here, Carlotta, I won't say anything 
about it all to my mother till you're gone 
to bed, but pack up your clothes quietly, 
and be ready to start with me to-morrow 
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by nine. I'll explain it to her after you're 
gone to bed, and I am sure she will quite 
agree with me that the best thing for you 
is to go away. She shan't scold you, I 
promise." 

"Nor Susan?" asked Carlotta. "I 
don't mind about Margaret." 

" I believe you look upon Margaret and 
me as the two weak-minded members of 
the family. Well, we can't all be clever." 

" No. Mr. Digby says I never shall be 
clever, if I try ever so hard. He says I 
am born stupid." 

" Exceedingly impertinent of him then, 
I should say. Now, Carlotta, make haste 
and run upstairs. You don't know how 
ugly you've made your eyes by crying," 
' said Jack, appealing to what he fancied 
might be a powerful agent. " None but 
the most foolish women cry when they are 
spoken to." 

But Carlotta only said, " I do not mind 
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about my eyes, if you are not angry." 
Vanity seemed to have no hold over her 
as yet. 

That evening Jack had rather a mauvais 
quart d^heure^ as he explained to his mother 
that he had promised to take Carlotta to 
stay at Leamington for a little, and why 
he had promised to do so. No one said 
much, and the very absence of remark was 
sufficiently disagreeable, till he at last 
avenged himself by saying, " I don't know 
how they'll manage down there, but Jessie 
will see that one of the servants walks 
with her, if she does not go herself. You 
might have sent a servant with her, 
mother." Nevertheless, Jack was a little 
troubled in his mind by the thought, that 
by not writing beforehand he was taking 
something of a liberty with his affianced 
bride. Priscilla, he knew, would rather 
like being taken by surprise, but Jessie 
would have preferred a few days' prepara- 
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tion to make all comfortable for Carlotta. 
At that moment he thought this rather a 
disagreeable trait in her character. As to 
old Mr. and Mrs. Blackburn, they were the 
most accommodating, easy-going couple 
imaginable, leaving everything to their 
children, and always quite contented if 
the young people were happy. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Spking was advancing slowly but surely, 
the crocuses were all showing their heads 
above ground, hyacinths were glorious in- 
side the house, and though the air was 
keen at times, the sun had every now and 
then a sort of evanescent flavour of warmth, 
a shadowy reminiscence of summers past, 
a pale foreshadowing of summers to come. 
How Carlotta revelled in those tastes of 
brightness, and the comparatively country 
air at Leamington 1 how she rejoiced 
in the humming of the bees ! England 
seemed no more like England to her at 
Leamington, the very drawing-room was 
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warmer there than at the Maples, there 
were doves, and love-birds, and a spaniel 
that always barked, and was being scolded 
or petted in consequence. Nobody ever 
thought of being punctual at Leamington, 
breakfast, luncheon, and dinner always 
arrived within about a quarter of an hour 
of the time fixed ; but people dropped into 
them when they liked, and always sat 
round the table afterwards, just as long 
as they felt inclined. Old Mr. and Mrs. 
Blackburn seemed to find it particularly 
amusing when Priscilla came in after every- 
one else had finished. " There you are 
again, my dearl" her father would say, 
laughing. " Well, Priscilla, my dear, the 
only thing that's warm for you is your 
welcome, bo you'd better make the most 
of it. As to the potatoes, I believe they're 
all finished." 

" Oh no, papa," Jessie would say, " I 
have been keeping two for Priscilla. 
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Friscilla, if you'll ring the bell they'll bring 
them in hot. But what does make you so 
late again to-day?" 

Then Priscilla had to give an account 
of herself, which she generally did in a 
slightly comic style, and everybody laughed, 
as if they had never heard anything so 
amusing before. 

Carlotta could not at first make it out 
at all, tin Priscilla explained to her that 
they only made rules at Leamington for the 
pleasure of being able to break them. " It 
is just the opposite to the Maples where 
they never make rules, except by dint of 
observing them. I can't think what Jessie 
will do when she is married. Fortunately 
she is the punctual one of the family, but I 
shouldn't think Jack had ever been kept 
waiting for dinner in his life." 

" He would not like it, I am sure," said 
Carlotta so seriously, that Priscilla began 
to laugh and to kiss her all over, declaring 
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as she was always doing, that Carlotta 
was the most delightful little goose in the 
world. 

" And the prettiest little girl too," said 
old Mr. Blackburn, who perfectly delighted 
in a little girl, who was always pleased, 
whether she was left to play with the 
spaniel, or taken out for a walk as if she 
were a spaniel herself, and who sang all 
the morning with joy when she was told 
of a croquet party in the afternoon, or any 
other kind of amusement. And the Black- 
burns were always taking her to some 
kind of amusement ; they made Carlotta 
a pretext for all sorts of absurd little 
gaieties, that would have been positively 
dull to anyone else, but which appeared 
the wildest dissipation to Carlotta. They 
even went the length of giving a school 
treat to amuse her, and the little girl's 
delight at romping with the children made 

VOL. I. 
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Mrs. Blackburn declare she felt quite young 
again. 

Carlotta could not understand it all; 
everything that Priscilla did, she made 
out was done for Carlotta ; if she went to 
visit a poor family, it was that Carlotta 
might see how the poor lived in England ; 
if she took a turn in the garden, it was 
that Carlotta might see what an English 
spring was like. Nevertheless, it was 
Jessie who was Carlotta's special friend, 
for it was Jessie to whom her cousin Jack 
had specially commended her, so it was to 
her that Carlotta had said rather mourn- 
fully the first evening, " I will try to be 
very good, and not to give much trouble." 

" Priscilla will not like it unless you 
give her a great deal of trouble," said 
Jessie merrily. " She is determined to 
turn the house topsy-turvy on your account, 
and nobody ever thinks of thwarting one 
of her determinations. But I know you will 
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try to be very good, dear, and I don't think 
you will find it so difficult. Jack has told 
me all about it," she added soothingly, 
folding the little girl in her arms, and 
kissing her forehead. 

" I knew it was not quite right," said 
Carlotta, looking down timidly and peni- 
tently, now that she was not scolded. " But 
I do not see why it was wrong." 

" No, I daresay, dear ; you are too young 
to understand about such things. But if 
you ever go out walking here alone, which 
I do not intend that you should, you must 
never let any gentleman join you. That 
is a very good rule to make." 

" Yes," said Carlotta hesitatingly. " But 
you won't be angry with me, will you ? 
I should so have liked just to have said 
good-bye to him, and told him I was coming 
away. You won't tell Jack, will you ? I 
know he would be angry, for he says Mr. 
Digby is a bad man. But I don't think 

2 
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he is," said Carlotta, putting up her hand 
and stroking Jessie's soft brown hair 
caressingly, " and he is so very unhappy, 
and I think somehow he liked talking to 
me, though I am so stupid." 

*'I daresay he liked talking to you," 
said Jessie gravely, "but I think Jack 
probably knows more about him than you 
do, and you cannot say good-bye to him, 
now that you have come away. So the 
best thing you can do is to think no more 
about him now." 

" I may pray for him, may I not ?" said 
Carlotta. " I think if he were a Catholic 
he would be much happier." 

"If he were a good man I daresay he 
would be happier," said Jessie evasively, 
and she answered nothing about the 
praying. In her heart she thought Car- 
lotta had much better not pray for Mr. 
Digby, but she did not like to say so. 
However, she proceeded very oonsoien- 
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tiously to give Carlotta a few general 
directions about her conduct, during 
the course of which she observed 
that the little girl suddenly grew very 
red. She wondered what Carlotta was 
thinking of, but thought it as well 
not to inquire at that early stage of their 
acquaintance, being already surprised at 
the great meekness and submissiveness 
with which she received her admonitions ; 
but in truth Carlotta was grateful for 
them. The poor child often felt very 
much puzzled how to conduct herself, and 
conscious that she was doing wrong, with- 
out being in the least aware what consti- 
tuted the wrongness. But when she grew 
so very red, she was all on a sudden 
recalling that interview with Philip long 
ago ; she had never blushed over it before 
for shame, but she felt now that Jessie 
would be dreadfully shocked if she knew 
what had passed between them. However, 
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it was not necessary that she should tell 
her. Only it dated from this conversation 
with Jessie, that the memory of Philip 
ceased to be unmixedly pleasant to Carlotta, 
like the recollection of a specially nice 
bonbon, or peculiarly brilliant festa; it 
began from this time forth to be disagree- 
able to her, and she tried to forget Philip, 
and never mentioned him to anyone at 
Leamington. Fortunately she had plenty 
to occupy her mind, and life was plea- 
santer to her than it had ever yet been, 
while she was every day learning some- 
thing new, becoming a proficient house- 
keeper under Jessie's teaching, and acquir- 
ing all sorts of new ideas from Priscilla, 
besides being initiated in the mysteries of 
croquet. 

" We begin playing earlier than anyone 
else," said Priscilla, one of the first days 
after her arrival, " because Mr. Palmer is 
so fond of it. All curates are fond of 
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croquet. When they are good, it is the 
only recreation they allow themselves, and 
altogether it is a game just at their level, 
and they get excited by it." 

" When superior young ladies lose their 
tempers over it, naturally curates take an 
interest," said Mr. Palmer, who knew 
Priscilla hated to be called superior, 
though she did not at all mind being told 
that she lost her temper, since she prided 
herself on regaining it quicker than any- 
one of her acquaintance. 

" Is he one of your priests ?" asked 
Carlotta in a whisper. 

" Yes, yes, I suppose he'd like to be 
called a priest, though he is not a Roman 
Catholic, mind. He's a Catholic, as we 
all are down here, recollect, and we all 
worship Mr. Palmer, as far as his clerical 
duties are concerned. When the typhus 
fever was so bad last year, he outdid St. 
Carlo Borromeo, but we all knew he was 
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a saint before that — his love of croquet is 
the only thing human about him. That 
is the reason I always attack him on his 
weak point. If everyone knelt down and 
worshipped, it might spoil even him.*' 

'* Do you mean he is a saint, really ?** 
said Carlotta, looking at him with some 
awe. 

" Not canonised of course ; you know 
nobody can be canonised till a hundred 
years after their death. But he is just 
as much a saint as if he were; that is 
the reason I mean to give him to you as 
a partner. A novice at croquet would 
try the patience of Job himself. Do you 
hear, Mr. Palmer ? Jessie and I are going 
to beat you and Carlotta — the Senhorina 
Figueiras, I forgot that I had not intro- 
duced you. But you may call her Miss 
Figueiras, if you like, she is very good- 
humoured, and will not mind. Only she 
is a little Portuguese, you know, and has 
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never played croquet before, so you'll 
lose the game. He hates losing," she 
added aside to Carlotta. 

" A compatriote of Camoens, and Vasco 
de Gama will not be beaten so easily, I 
am sure," said Mr. Palmer, bowing to 
Carlotta with a smile. 

" You have heard of them ?" cried she, 
her eyes sparkling. Carlotta had become 
exceedingly touchy about being a Portu- 
guese, whose glories she thought nobody 
in England recognised. 

"Oh, everyone has heard of them," 
said Priscilla peevishly, " only Mr. Palmer 
likes to parade his knowledge. Come 
now, which of your side is going to 
begin ?" 

'*It is not going to begin at all," 
said the clergyman decidedly. -^^ You are 
not to have quite everything your own 
way. You have chosen the sides, you 
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shall now begin. I mean to play last, 
and roquet you all off the ground." 

"There's some reason in that," said 
Priscilla graciously. "Come, Jessie, do 
you go first. I mean to have the pleasure 
of banishing Carlotta." That time Pris- 
cilla was spiteful in her roquet, but after 
that Oarlotta's dark eyes began to look so 
imploring, when anyone but Mr. Palmer 
went near her ball, that, as Priscilla re- 
marked, though not much of a friend, she 
was the most provoking enemy, for one 
had not the heart to punish her. The 
consequence of which was that Mr. Palmer 
and Carlotta won the game, and were not 
a little triumphant ; indeed Carlotta nearly 
cried with joy, for the idea of playing 
with a saint and making him nearly lose 
the game had been very overpowering to 
her. Indeed, she had from the first 
treated Mr. Palmer so reverentially as 
intensely to amuse him. 
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"What nonsense has your sister been 
telling that prettly little girl about me ?" 
he asked of Jessie, when the game was 
over, and Priscilla had carried off Carlotta 
to look at the chickens, her special pets. 
" I never was treated with so much respect 
before." 

" Oh, I don*t think that could be the 
case," said Jessie politely. " But I dare- 
say you are the first English clergyman 
she has spoken to. They don*t have any 
clerical society, I fancy, at the Maples, 
and Carlotta is a Roman Catholic, you 
know, with an immense reverence for 
priests." 

" Probably she was very much shocked 
at my playing croquet," said the clergy- 
man, blushing a little. 

" Hear him how conscious he is 1" cried 
Priscilla, coming back through the bushes. 
" There's that little goose, Carlotta, gone 
off to church to offer a special thanks- 
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giving for having made the acquaintance 
of a Saint. That's thanks to me, Mr. 
Palmer, you didn't think I'd say anything 
so good of you behind your back ; but it 
was only for the joke's sake, of course, and 
because that dear simple little thing takes 
for Gospel every word I say." 

" That should make you more careful 
what you do say to her," said the clergyman, 
severely. " But you are always too fond 
of your joke. Miss Priscilla. What will 
this young lady think of your reverence 
for the Saints, when she finds you have 
been jesting to her about them in this 
way ?" 

"Oh, if you are going to take it so 
seriously," said Priscilla, growing crimson, 
" I shall go off to my chickens again. It 
may be your business to teach her to think 
well of the Church of England and its 
reverence for Saints; but that's quite 
beyond me. However, convert her if you 
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like, only don't ask me to help you." 
" What a pity your sister does herself 
so much injustice," said Mr. Palmer to 
Jessie, as Priscilla disappeared in high 
dudgeon. " She has so many good qualities, 
but she contrives somehow to hide them 
by that assumption of levity, which I am 
sure is not natural to her." 

" Don't be too sure of it," cried Priscilla, 
appearing again. "You thought I had 
gone away, did you ? But I was not so 
foolish ; I knew you would be saying 
something about me, and I wanted to 
hear what it was. As it was not so bad 
as it might have been, I have come back 
again," and she advanced, and began 
taking up some of the croquet-hoops, 
looking still rather red as she stooped 
over them. 

" Why should you imagine that I wish 
to convert your little friend?" asked Mr. 
Palmer, advancing to help her. 
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" I don't imagine anything of the kind," 
said Priscilla, without looking up. "Of 
course, I know you a great deal too well 
for that. You would like to establish her in 
her faith, and to help her to live in accord- 
ance with it, as you like to help us all ; but I 
know you would never seek to force your 
own particular form of doctrine upon any- 
one. I was only carried away by my 
usual levity, when I said so." She was in 
one of those melting moods now, that 
usually took people by surprise, and rarely 
lasted long enough to do more than make 
others feel uncomfortable. Her eyes were 
full of tears as she spoke. 

" I am sorry if I pained you just now," 
said Mr. Palmer, quickly. "Of course, I 
should not have said what I did, if I had 
known you were listening " 

" No, you are not generally so polite to 
my face," said Priscilla, her eyes twinkling 
with amusement again. '* So many good 
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qualities,! I shall be conceited for a week 
in consequence.'* 

The clergyman's brow contracted a 

little ; there was no making her serious 

for more than a moment. She had come 

out grandly during that typhus time, and 

been useful to the parish ever since, but in 

his eyes she always spoilt her good actions 

by the flippant remarks with which she 

accompanied them, and he was never sure 

if she did not do more harm than good 

among the poor through her random way 

of talking. Now, Jessie would have been 

invaluable, if she had only been more 

energetic; but Priscilla left her all the 

work of the house to do, and very properly 

she chiefly devoted herself to her old 

father and mother. How they would get 

on without her the young curate often 

wondered, and yet Miss Priscilla might 

have been so useful if she had only 

chosen. She always did things well, if 
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she only set her mind to them, but then 
that was such a rare event with her. 

** It does seem a pity that Carlotta 
should be a Roman Catholic," said Jessie 
to the clergyman, as she was again left 
alone with him. " But she is really such 
a good little thing, and so simple, I do not 
think any other religion could make her 
better." 

" Possibly," said he, with that far away 
look in his eyes, that gave him the 
appearance even in the pulpit of thinking 
out his thoughts rather than preaching to 
others, "but I often think we do not 
sufficiently appreciate the advantage of 
being members of so pure and free a 
church as that to which you and I have 
the happiness to belong." 

" That is very true of me," said Jessie, 
earnestly. " I am sure I do not think of 
it often enough, for I could not even fancy 
being a good Biomanist, or a good any- 
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thing else. I can fancy being a good 
member of the Church of England. But 
it is always very difficult." 

" I suppose the greatest Saints have 
found it the most difficult," said the 
clergyman gravely. " The higher the ideal, 
the greater must be the striving after it — 
to attain to it. Then comes the end, 
when death is swallowed up in victory," 
his face was grave still, but it was lighted 
up with the inward vision of that glorious 
change he was anticipating. 

Jessie secretly thought Priscilla had not 
been so much joking as Mr. Palmer had 
fancied, when she had called him a Saint 
to Cariotta ; but she could not help saying 
to her sister, when she next saw her, 
" Priscilla, why do you always try to vex 
Mr. Palmer? You never rest till you 
have said something to annoy him, and he 
has quite enough to try him already. I 
believe he comes here for a little rest." 

VOL, I. p 
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" Why does he then, if I always say 
something to annoy him ?'' said Priscilla, 
sharply, without looking at her sister. 
'* He should stop away. But never fear, 
you grave old Jess, he understands me per- 
fectly, and he does not mind what I say 
any more than if I were a daw chattering." 

^' But I think he does, PrisciUa. You 
are not a child like Carlotta. No one 
could mind what nonsense she talked. 
She really is a dear little thing. I am 
very glad Jack brought her to us." Jessie 
had in reality been more touched than 
she had ever dared to avow by this proof 
of her lover's confidence in her. She had 
sometimes feared in her heart, that he 
must think her stupid in comparison with 
his mother and sisters. Now this proof 
of his respect for her tact and common 
sense made him even dearer than before 
in her eyes. Carlotta had become an 
additional bond of union between them. 
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and Jessie doted on her in consequence. 

" Carlotta is a dear little thing, and I 
wonder if she'll like to stay with me when 
I'm all alone here. It will be dreadfully 
dull then, with only papa and mamma 
thinking everything I say delightful, no 
sage younger sister to reprove and advise 
me. I believe I shall go to the bad alto- 
gether," said Priscilla morosely. 

Jessie lent forward and passed her arm 
round her sister caressingly, " Why, Pris- 
cilla dear, I believe you are crying," she 
said in astonishment. 

" Well, isn't it natural to cry ?" asked 
Priscilla only half laughing. " As for 
you, you think of nothing but that man. 
Jack, of yours. You never spare a 
thought for how I shall grow into a dis- 
contented old maid with my cat and my 
parrot, everyone hating me for my sharp 
tongue, that I don't keep in order. I 
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don't like the idea of it at all, I can tell 
you. 

*' But, Priscilla, you'll marry too some 
day/' 

" Shall I ? I should like to know who 
then. Not such another as Jack, I can 
tell you. I wouldn't take him at a gift. 
A man who can't handle a mallet — smells 
of the counting-house actually !" 

" Well, if it is all to go by croquet, 
you'd better marry Mr. Palmer at once ; 
he is the best player in these parts," said 
Jessie laughing. She did not at all mind 
being told that Jack smelt of the counting- 
house. If she was to marry a man of 
business she liked him to be a real man 
of business, she said, now there was no- 
thing make believe about Jack, certainly. 
All the same, he did not protrude his 
business in the public gaze, and Friscilla 
knew this as well as she did, therefore 
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Jessie did not at all mind a joke of this 
kind at her lover's expense. 

But Priscilla started away, as if her 
foot had been trodden upon. " Mr. Pal- 
mer a good croquet player I" she ex- 
claimed, •* we shall hear next that St. 
John the Baptist ate his locusts very 
daintily; I dare say he did, but he was 
something more than a pretty eater for all 
that. Good gracious, Jessie, have you 
no perceptions? But no wonder, a girl 
who is going to marry one of those dread- 
ful Andersons had better be without such 
things. How ever can Carlotta have got 
on with them so long ? The most sensible 
thing Jack ever did was bringing her 
down here." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

There is a chord in every human heart 
that is touched by those two little verses 
of Heine's about the fir tree, that stands 
alone in the north, covered with ice and 
snow, dreaming of a palm tree far away 
in the south, that lonely and silent mourns 
on a burning wall of rock. How the fir 
tree and the palm tree of the poem should 
ever meet I know not, but those who 
have stood beneath them meet wondrously 
at times, and there is perhaps no subject 
more attractive to a young girl than the 
thought of that possible meeting; that 
she, who is now wearily singing sol-fa-la 
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in the school-room should one day sing a 
melody, that should penetrate right into 
the heart of the young man now carving 
out his fortuDee at the Antipodes, whom 
her bodily eyes have never yet lit upon, 
but whom they shall one day behold and 
love. The idea has an unspeakable at- 
traction for her. She does not dare to 
dwell upon it ; but her mind reverts to it 
again and again, as the bee to a favourite 
flower. Should I also add as the moth 
flits back to the candle ? To the young man 
the subject is hardly so attractive; but in the 
biography of one of our English worthies, 
it stands written how from his early years 
he prayed heaven to shower blessings on 
that unknown maiden who might one day 
hereafter become his wife, and one of 
Crashaws prettiest Poems consists but of 
wishes for " Whoe'er she be, that not im- 
possible She that shall command my heart 
and me." And lest the subject should. 
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lose any of its charm, it is for ever being 
ordered that those who were bom aknost 
as it were in other planets should in- 
fluence for good or evil each others' des- 
tinies. 

m 

It is impossible to prognosticate be- 
forehand how this should be, and thus 
no one would have guessed that the Prince 
Vladimir Avrorloff suspected of an impor- 
tant part in that Polish insurrection, 
which you, reader, have probably quite 
forgotten, if you ever heard of it, and 
with the details of which I need not 
trouble you now, but on account of which 
he was banished to Siberia for life, should 
hereafter influence the life of little Carlotta 
Figueiras, then a baby in arms in the 
sunny far away isle of Madeira ? Yet by 
that same wondrous ordering of the uni- 
verse, by which one race of animalculas 
is created to supply food for another, and 
so on, and so on, each atom with its 
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purpose, such things do come about, and 
that it may be understood what manner of 
man this Prince Vladimir was, it is neces- 
sary to look back some twenty years, and 
consider a little what his way of life has 
been, for as Gothe tells us, the history of a 
man declares his character, or to go back 
to almost forgotten Heraclitus, the man's 
way of life is his inspiring genius. 

At four-and-twenty there was nothing 
apparently remarkable about the young 
Prince Vladimir, and yet knowing what 
a life was reserved for him, looking back 
one cannot but think there must have 
been something remarkable about him 
even then. It is not his worst sugar that 
the refiner refines the most, it is not on 
a common pebble that the jeweller bestows 
the highest polish. Nevertheless to the 
eyes of those around him he was but a 
well looking young man, of good con- 
stitution, amiable, but somewhat frivolous, 
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as a young man with no settled purpose 
in his life is apt to be. And the Prince 
Vladimir had no settled purpose in his 
life ; his family had fallen into disfavour 
of late, so no employment of importance 
about the Court was forthcoming for him, 
and he was too well born and too well 
oflF to think of anything else, military 
service not being then required of princes. 
So he Uved upon his estates, and hunted 
bears and wolves in the winter, and in 
the summer time fell in love with a young 
girl just sixteen, who wore her hair in 
long silken plaits down to her knees, and 
laughed merrily whenever anyone spoke 
to her. The young Nadine looked upon 
a lover much as she would have looked 
upon a big doll, she liked Prince Vladimir, 
and as he was a good partis she was 
married off to him at once. It was only 
after her marriage that the idea entered 
into her head, that a husband entailed 
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some responsibilities that a doll did not. 
But the Prince was very much in love 
with her, and she was a merry high 
spirited girl, she accommodated herself to 
circumstances and was very happy ; but 
her heart was untouched, she was really 
too childish for anything of the kind. 
Then one day she heard some friends of 
her husband's laughing at him as effemi- 
nate, and a mere loiterer in ladies' bou- 
doirs. They were talking of a bear hunt 
for the morrow, and saying it was useless 
to invite Prince Vladimir. The young 
wife's pride was up in arms at once, she 
would not give him her reasons, but she 
insisted on his joining in this bear hunt. 
Prince Vladimir often wondered why in 
after years — he had plenty of time to 
ponder over this and other things — ^but 
for the first time in his life he felt unwil- 
ling to join in the chase. 

" I shall never come back to you, 
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Nadia/' said he playfully, calling his wife 
by her diminutive pet name. 

" Qui vivra verra,^* replied the young 
bride, persisting in her determination that 
he should leave her. The colour mounted 
into her cheeks at the idea that anyone 
should call her husband effeminate. She 
looked prettier than ever as she spoke, 
standing framed in the doorway of her 
boudoir which she was preparing to shut 
upon him; a tall slight girl with large 
bright eyes and a wealth of silken hair. 
That was the remembrance of her that 
Prince Vladimir carried away with him 
that day, that was to haunt him for many 
a year, proud, wilful, beautiful, shutting 
the door of her boudoir upon him. 

The chase led far that day, and Prince 
Vladimir, who had, after the first, been 
carried away by its excitement as usual, 
at last thought that he had had enough. 
" Are you coming, Vassili Ivanovitch ?" 
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asked he of one of his friends, who was 
generally the first to return homewards. 
But to his surprise, this day his friend 
intended going yet further with one or 
two of the inveterate hunters. 

"Ah, Vladimir Yladimirovitch," cried 
he, " do me a kindness. I have like a 
fool brought out with me that pocket-book 
you gave me the other day. I value it 
more as your gift than for the precious 
pearls with which it is adorned. Will you 
carry it home in safety for me ? I would 
not willingly have it lodged in the depths 
of some morass, whatever may happen to 
. myself. You I'eturn to your charming 
wife, I do not wonder at your haste. 
Mettez moi a ses pieds,^^ he added, half 
impertinently. 

Prince Vladimir was too happy to dream 
of taking ofibnce, he nodded in silence, and 
pocketing the velvet pocket-book with his 
initials and coronet sown in seed pearls 
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upon it, which he had presented to his 
friend but a few weeks before, in some 
measure to atone for the repeated signs 
of dislike shown towards him by the wilful 
Nadine, he rode home slowly through the 
dark fir forests, thinking on the young 
wife to whom he was returning. She was 
very dear indeed to him, and the anticipa- 
tion of the pleasure of returning to her 
was so sweet to him, that he did not care 
to hasten the realisation of it. He even 
let his bridle hang upon his horse's neck, 
as he pictured to himself how she would 
come springing down the stairs to greet 
him, how soft her clinging arms would 
feel about his neck, how balmy her kiss. 
There always seemed to him a peculiar 
fragrance about her silken hair, and the 
thought of it brought her so vividly before 
him, that he looked up into the forest half 
expecting to see her there. But no, the 
forest alone was grim and solemn aroun^ 
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him, and the light was fast disappearing ; 
he was about to quicken his pace, when he 
heard the trampling of horses behind him. 
" Ah ha ! The others have soon given 
in," thought he, turning round in his 
saddle to greet them, and jest about their 
rapid change of determination ; but it was 
no gay huntsman's dress, it was the great- 
coats of Eussian soldiers that showed 
brown and gloomy through the dark green 
of the fir trees. In a minute the little 
band had environed him, and an officer 
was arresting him and giving orders to 
search his person. The Prince Vladimir 
was astounded into silence, so far was he 
from thinking of politics, that the Polish 
insurrection, of which a rumour had reached 
him, did not even at once occur to his 
mind ; but there were papers found upon 
him that made even the officer turn pale, 
of so compromising a nature were they. 
They were found in the velvet pocket-book 
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with Prince Vladimir's coronet and initials 
embroidered upon it. " It is not mine," 
said the young man quickly. 

"Whose then?" answered the officer. 
Then as Prince "Vladimir hesitated to 
betray his friend. "And these? whose 
are they ?" he asked, tapping the coronet 
and initials. " That is a very useless de- 
fence to say they are not yours. Who 
will believe you, do you think ?" 

Prince Vladimir was silent. That de- 
fence he saw was useless. It lay with his 
friend now. His friend alone could free 
him from suspicion. No one else probably 
even knew that the pocket-book had been 
given him. But would he attempt to 
clear him at the peril of his own life? 
And even if he would, could he ? Prince 
Vladimir's family had long been out of 
favour, and it would be hard for the Tsar 
to believe he was not at all implicated in 
the plot, of which it now appeared that 
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his chosen friend was one of the leaders. 

That evening Nadine stood watching 
impatiently at the windows, waiting for her 
young husband's return. It was the first 
time he had ever left her, and though she 
had herself sent him away, she was indig- 
nant that he should be so long. Several 
times she declared she heard horses' feet, 
and ran down to the door to greet him, 
but in vain, there was nothing but the 
darkness growing thicker and thicker, and 
the wind moaning sadly, as it does in Russia. 
At last everyone heard the trampling of 
horses, but the young bride would not 
move this time. " There was not his 
horse's tread among them," she said al- 
most sulkily, and sat down on a cushion 
by her mother's side, and rested her face 
on her lap, as she had been accustomed to 
do when she was a child. She was not 
seventeen even yet. There was a sound 
of several footsteps upon the stairs, and 
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then a whispered consultation outside the 
door, and once or twice the handle was 
turned as if people were intending to 
come in, but were all afraid to do so. 

'' He said I should never see him again, 
said the young wife, suddenly sitting up- 
right, and growing white as marble. Then 
she herself went to the door and opened 
it. " Is the Prince Vladimir dead ?" she 
asked of the frightened little group out- 
side. 

She did not see her young husband 
again. She and her mother, and Prince 
Vladimir's sisters and his mother went 
and knelt at the Tsar's feet to implore 
mercy, but the crime laid to his charge 
was very heinous, and the Emperor 
Nicholas was inexorable. 

" Your petition is heard," he said to 
the weeping women. ** Rise." And they 
did not dare to disobey him. Then turn- 
ing to his secretary he added, " Write 
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that Prince Yladimir go to Siberia on foot, 
and chained to the meanest malefactor." 

After this, there was no hope of even 
communicating with the unhappy victim, 
and Prince Vladimir walked to Siberia 
in chains, uncheered by any message from 
his young wife ; his last memory of whom 
was, as she stood in the door of her bou- 
doir, shutting him out from her presence. 
But he never doubted her for a moment ; 
he doubted of many things in those days, 
but he never doubted of her, yet he would 
rather have remembered her otherwise. 
Twenty years had passed away since then, 
and all that he had heard of her was that 
she had married again, as every Russian 
woman has a right to do when her hus- 
band is banished; it is the only case in 
which the ecclesiastic power will pronounce 
a divorce. But whether it was long after, 
or immediately, he did not know. All 
he knew was that she had married his 
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friend, and he remembered the latter's 
last words, and wondered somewhat. But 
twenty years had passed since he had 
spoken with either of them, and now 
came a message to him, that the Em- 
peror Alexander among his numerous 
other acts of mercy had been graciously 
pleased to revoke the sentence of banish- 
ment pronounced against him by the Em- 
peror Nicholas, and that he was free to go 
wherever he would. And the man, who 
at forty-four was old already, older than 
most men at sixty, with back more bowed, 
and hair more streaked with grey, and 
eyes more bloodshot, and face more lined 
with care and sorrow, thought at first that 
he cared to go nowhere, and would prefer to 
spend the short remaining years that might 
yet be allotted to him in the land of exile, 
which had become more natural to him 
now than any other spot on earth. He 
did not see himself as others would see 
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him, none of us quite attain to that. But 
he felt at once he was altogether unfitted 
for the life he had lived before his exile, 
and he knew of no other life except that 
he had lived in Siberia. He lacked energy 
to attempt anything completely new. 

But then came passionate pleading 
letters from his one surviving sister, who 
recalled now only the brother for whose 
pardon she had knelt as a girl at the feet 
of the stern Nicholas, and who overlooked 
the twenty years that had passed since 
then. All the rest of their family were 
dead, she said; her mother had died of 
grief at his exile, her sister had married 
and died in childbirth, and she herself was 
married to a rich Englishman and happy 
in England, but her heart yearned after 
Eussia sometimes, and she longed to see 
once more a relation of her own. So the 
Prince Vladimir, who had no wishes of 
his own, left Siberia, and travelled direct 
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to England. He had nothing to stop him 
on the way, all his immediate relations 
were dead, the others would probably 
have forgotten him, and no one in Eiissia 
would much care to hold communication 
with a man so fresh from Siberia. As to 
his wife, she was Vassili Ivanovitch's wife 
now, if she were yet aUve. This he did 
not know, nor did he even care to know 
it then. She was not his wife any longer. 
Of his friend, he still thought tenderly at 
times. What must not the other have 
suffered in thinking of what he himself 
had undergone? Sometimes he even 
thought he had married his wife in order 
to supply his place, and make up to her 
for what she had lost in her young hus- 
band. Thus it is that we all of us at 
times read others' characters by the light 
of our own, and so doing, sometimes 
greatly err. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Caelotta was very happy at Leaming- 
ton ; she went to church every day, and 
to confession every week, just as she had 
been used to do in the convent ; and the 
priest was very good to her, and explained 
to her the doctrine of Invincible Ignorance 
of which she had known nothing before, 
and she understood now that Protestants 
might posibly go to Heaven, and that 
sometimes stupid people like herself might 
he enabled to receive more of religious 
truth than even wise men like Mr. Palmer, 
without the latter being so very much to 
blame. And meanwhile she liked Mr. 
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Palmer yet better than her own priest. 
For if he were not a saint, as Priscilla had 
told her at first, and it was diflElcult to 
fancy a saint in a long coat and straw 
hat, playing croquet and drinking tea like 
other men, yet he knew more about the 
saints than Cariotta herself did, and 
seemed to respect them just as much, 
besides making clear to her many stories 
about them that had been rather puzzling 
to her before. Indeed Mr. Palmer devoted 
so much of his time to this, as to make 
one or two of the members of his congre- 
gation jealous, till Priscilla declared they 
were all going to turn Papists at once, 

in order to have as much of his atten- 
tion. 

As usual the clergyman looked a little 

vexed at this speech, but he did not relax 

his attentions to Cariotta at all on that 

account ; in truth he had found her rather 

startlingly ignorant upon some matters. 
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and he saw at once that she was not likely 
to be able to have much intercourse with 
one of her own priests, while in England, 
so he did the best he could for her, think- 
ing it made no difference at all that she 
was a very pretty girl, and that some 
people explained his interest in her in this 
way. He was above caring what motives 
people imputed to him, but he was very 
much alive to the danger that the mere fact 
of his not being of her own church might 
have an unsettling effect upon Carlotta; 
for he knew how dangerous such un- 
settling is with those whose intellects are 
not strong enough to serve as guides into 
sure places once more. He felt as if he 
should be taking unfair advantage of her 
simplicity and confidence in himself, did 
he try to convert her to his own manner 
of thought, yet convinced as he was of the 
superior purity, i.e., approximation to the 
truth, of the doctrines of the Church of 
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England, he was a good deal troubled in 
his mind as to whether he ought not to 
try to convince her of them. At last he 
comforted himself by the reflection, that 
Carlotta's mind in its then state would be 
incapable of appreciating the difference 
between the two ways of thinking, as alone 
he himself could conscientiously present 
them to her. For Mr. Palmer was of the 
School that is reproached with approximat- 
ing to Rome, though he had not followed it 
in its Ritualistic wanderings, which he con- 
sidered the material part of its teaching. 
He had not himself as yet found time or 
strength for more than the spiritual part, 
and he saw that vestments were a hindrance 
to some. For that very reason he could 
readily believe that they might be a help 
to others^ but on himself they had no 
effect whatsoever, so he did not trouble 
himself about them. Besides he was rather 
strong upon the subject of Apostolic Sue- 
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cession, and that to his mind necessitated 
obedience on the part of the clergy to 
their Bishops. 

Oarlotta was very much happier for 
thinking that she might meet all those 
around her in Heaven, if only she were 
good herself, and that possibly her 
heavenly Father loved them as much as 
herself, although in some important res- 
pects they were not so highly favoured. 
She liked very much being petted, and 
made much of, and she liked the feeling 
of learning something, and growing more 
sensible; above all she delighted in the 
idea that she was useful, when she brought 
old Mrs. Blackburn a footstool, or read 
aloud to her, or played old Mr. Blackburn 
to sleep in the evenings. They all told her 
she was invaluable, and she really almost 
believed it at times. But there came a 
terrible break to her happiness, she was 
to go back to the Maples. 
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Mr. Digby had disappeared from the 
neighbourhood of Clapham; Harry Ander- 
son said he believed he had gone abroad, and 
Carlotta had been away a month now, and 
Mrs. Anderson could not think of inflicting 
her any longer upon the family of her son's 
future wife. She never doubted for a 
moment that it had been an infliction, so she 
wrote a very polite formal note, thanking 
Mrs. Blackburn very much for her kindness, 
but requesting that Carlotta might now be 
sent home again, she was sure they must 
wish to be alone during the last month 
they had Jessie with them. It was such a 
polite, formal sort of note, and it was so 
clear that she was the person who had the 
right to dispose of Carlotta, that it was 
impossible to oppose it in any way ; only 
Jessie promised Carlotta that she should 
come back for the wedding, and be one of 
her bridesmaids. But she was distressed 
to see how unhappy the little girl looked 
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at the idea of returning to the Maples, 
and said as much as she dared in her 
letter to Jack upon the subject, begging 
him to be as kind as he could to Carlotta. 
But Jack was worried and troubled about 
a great many things just then ; his business 
was not going on very smoothly, and he 
was particularly anxious that it should, in 
order that he might make all arrange- 
ments, so that everything should go on of 
itself while he was away being married and 
subsequently honeymooning. He could 
not possibly go to fetch Carlotta, though 
he arranged to have her met in London, 
and he could not afterwards devote much 
time to her, though really anxious to hear 
all about Jessie, and how Carlotta herself 
had liked being at Leamington. However, 
Carlotta had grown shy and silent im- 
mediately on entering the Maples, so she 
did not seem to have much to say to him, 
when he came and sat down on the sofa 
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beside her, and asked her to tell him all 
aboat what she had been doinsr. looking 
rather preoccupied as he did so. 

^' I love Jessie the best," said Carlotta 
at last, in answer to his rather absent 
inqairy as to which she liked best of the 
two sisters, ''bat I lore PriscUIa also, 
and she is the most amnsincr- Bo von 
think anyone will erer lore her the best, 
cousin Jack r" 

''Not while Jessie is there I should 
say,'' said he, without apparently much 
thinking, and then he became weary of 
trying to draw out Carlotta, and taking 
a letter from his pocket referred to it with 
rather a troubled air, firowning as he did 
so. After that he recollected himself 
again, and tried to smile as he said, " And 
I hear you are become quite a grand 
little housekeeper, Carlotta. Jessie tells 
me she is very proud of her pupil." 

Carlotta grew red with pleasure. *' They 
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let me keep house for a whole week there/* 
she said. But then Jack's attention was 
distracted by something his mother and 
sisters were talking about, so Oarlotta re- 
lapsed into silence, and to her old habit 
of not paying any attention to what her 
aunt and cousins were talking about. 

There were a great many hard words as 
usual in what they were saying. She 
heard Dekabrists and Siberia, and some- 
thing about Peter the Third, and " Word 
and •Deed " Accusations, and Ivan the 
Terrible, and fifty thousand Novgorodians, 
and it was to her Russian history and 
nothing more ; so she went on with her 
work without listening, only thinking what 
a much pleasanter place Leamington was 
than the Maples. In Carlotta's world 
Leamington was the pleasantest place, then 
the convent, then the Maples, which last 
was not pleasant at all. She did not know 
where she put a visit to the good Senhora 
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Figueiras ; that had been for such a short 
time, and it was so long ago. 

Next day, however, she was agreeably 
surprised to hear that in consideration of 
her mourning being now so much slighter, 
and of her having gone out at Leamington, 
she was to accompany her aunt and cousins 
to a grand garden-party at a Mrs. Balfour's. 
She did not know Mrs. Balfour at all, 
but she felt as if they had been long ac- 
quainted directly she was introduced to 
her, and was preparing to be very hdppy, 
when her pleasure in the party was quite 
spoilt by seeing Mr. Digby there, who, it 
seemed, had not gone abroad, and who 
looked very cross and ill, as he bowed 
very distantly to her without apparently 
having any intention of coming near her. 
Oarlotta felt ready to cry with vexation, 
though at the same time she thought he 
of all people had least right to be angry 
with her. But this did not comfort her. 
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as she sat down in her black and white 
dress, and black hat and feather, that had 
given her so much pleasure when Jessie 
had chosen them for her at Leamington ; 
and could not even finish the strawberry- 
ice she had begun to eat, but sat holding 
it in front of her, and staring a little sadly 
at the flowers and the gaily dressed people, 
none of whom she knew. 

" Shall I put it down for you ?" said a 
soft sad voice in French beside her, and 
Carlotta started a little at being addressed 
by a tall grave-looking man, who had been 
introduced to her together with her aunt 
and cousins on their first entrance by Mrs. 
Balfour, but who had looked much too 
sad and old for her to think of his evet 
speaking to her. 

" Do you wish to keep it ?" asked he, 
seeing that the girl after handing it to him 
looked rather wistfully at the pretty pink 
ice. *' I thought it seemed to burden you." 
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** I do not care for it," said Oarlotta so 
sadly, that the Prince Vladimir looked at 
her again to see what was the matter. 
He saw that the pretty young girl was 
unhappy about something, and he felt a 
natural sympathy with all those that were 
unhappy, so he came and sat down beside 
her, taking an ice as he did so. *^ Do you 
care about ices and such things?" said 
Carlotta, looking up at him, and wondering 
whether it were possible to retain such 
tastes at the advanced age which he had 
attained. 

" Why not ?" asked he, still speaking 
in French. "We must always make the 
best of what we can get." 

" I like all sweet things very much," 
said Carlotta eagerly, ** only to-day I do 
not care for them. I want to be some- 
where else. It is very, very wicked of 
people to be angry with one, when one 
has done nothing to make them angry ?" 
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"Poor child 1" said the other looking 
at her pityingly* " Is it the first time it 
has happened to you ? You will get ac- 
customed to it by-and-by." 

" Ah Deo8 r said Carlotta. ** It is a 
weary world. Of every thing dreadful, 
they say to me you will get accustomed 
to it by-and-by. I think it would be best 
to die." 

" There is not much difference/' said 
the other gravely, 

" Not much difference between dying 
and living 1" cried Carlotta, leaning for- 
ward and gazing at him with mouth and 
eyes both wide open. " There is all the 
difference. When you are laid down in a 
little grave, and they have stamped the 
cold earth down closely over you, it will 
make no difference to you whether the sun 
shines or not, whether the flowers bloom, 
or the birds sing. In my country there 
are always flowers — handsfuU, and the sun 
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shines — almost always. Sometimes it rains, 
I do not mind rain much, but snow ! And 
fancy when we are dead we shall not know 
if it is all snow." 

" It is all snow in the country I come 
from. For you it is different. I daresay 
to you it seems very different to live or to 
die." 

" What is your brother finding to say 
to my niece, I wonder ?" said Mrs. Ander- 
son to Mrs. Balfour. " I think I shall go 
and interrupt them, I am very desirous to 
hear his experiences, and she is such a 
foolish little thing, she will be wearying 
him." 

•' Oh no, do not interrupt them," said 
Mrs. Balfour, laying her hand upon her 
arm. " I have given this party entirely 
on his account, and because everyone has 
been so anxious to meet him ; but I am 
dreadfully afraid lest any one should recall 
his past life to him. It is too terrible. If 
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it could but be effaced from his memory ! 
And now your little niece — I can see she 
is quite a child, and so pretty too — if she 
can but make him talk to her, it will be 
perfect. I mean to hover round them to 
see that no one disturbs them, for she is 
like a tropical flower, and he, poor fellow 
— if he does weary her a little, she is young, 
she can afford him a half hour or so." 

So though Mrs. Balfour's brother was 
the great lion of the day, no one was 
allowed to talk to him but little Carlotta, 
who was quite unaware of the interest 
attaching to him, and how all London, not 
only all the immediate society collected 
there, was dying to interview the man 
who had been twenty years exiled to 
Siberia. His sister was only anxious that 
someone somehow should penetrate the 
shadow of exile, that still seemed to wrap 
him round and cut him off from other 
men. 
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This pretty little girl, with her foreign 
accent and childish pout, was perhaps as 
likely to accomplish this as anyone, espe- 
cially as she seemed already to be talking 
to him with animation. Mrs. Balfour her- 
self had never been able to manage this 
yet ; she seemed to know too much of her 
brother's past life, and felt herself always 
harassed by the dread of touching upon 
some subject that would not bear handling. 
She wondered if he ever thought of his 
wife who had not followed him to Siberia, 
as the wives of some exiles have, but had 
married again. Though it was all those 
years ago, slfe could still recollect how 
much in love he had been. So though 
she talked to him in the gushing Russian 
fashion, it was always with a feeling of 
restraint. She saw at once that Oarlotta 
was talking to him quite unrestrainedly, 
and she hoped it might somehow thaw the 
exile, for he was like a frozen man to her, 
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sitting for long hours staring into space, 
and apparently unconscious of all that 
went on around him. But hover round 
them as she might, she could not for ever 
prevent the guests, whom she had invited 
to meet him, from satisfying their curiosity 
as to the man who now again wore his 
title of Prince, since he was no longer 
dead now ; but who had been as dead for 
twenty years, a man without title, without 
rights, without name, buried deep in the 
interior of Siberia. To all outward seeming 
he had hardly come to life yet; there was 
something corpse-like about him, all the 
more so by contrast with the gaily-dressed, 
hoUow-expressioned crowd around him. 
About his expression there was no hoUow- 
ness, but rather such earnestness as seldom 
looks out of the eyes of a man among men. 
It was rather the expression of a man who 
had done with life, and the questions of 
life. 
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When his attention was distracted from 
herself, Carlotta heard something of his 
story, and crossed herself vehemently at 
thinking what he must have gone through, 

^'Ah JesuT she said, "and to think 
of his wife marrying again ! Then he has 
no wife now ?" 

*'No, no wifel" said Mrs. Balfour, 
with the tears in her eyes. " No one but 
me ! Come, let us ask him to go and look 
at the flowers with us. I am so afraid 
lest anyone should give him pain." 

So they went together a little tour round 
the garden, and Mrs. Balfour being soon 
distracted to attend to her other guests, 
Carlotta and the Prince were left alone 
again, and Carlotta, who had been feeling 
very reverential towards the man who 
had suffered so much, and who looked so 
much older than he really was, suddenly 
stood still, and folding her two hands 
looked up at him, saying earnestly. "I 
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think not even the Saints have had more 
to bear than you have. But tell me, were 
you ever cross about it, as I am cross, 
or did you bear it like the Saints ?" 

"There is not anything particularly 
saint-like in bearing what one cannot 
help," said the Prince, a little startled by 
this home-thrust. Everyone had been say- 
ing to him in a general superficial sort of 
way, how much he must have to tell, and 
supposing he would write a book, but no 
one had asked him a direct personal question 
like this. They had all been too well- 
bred, or perhaps too little interested. Of 
course, everyone wished to be able to say 
at the next half-dozen parties or so : 
"I met Prince Vladimir, the Russian 
exile, you know, at his sister^ Mrs. 
Balfour's. She specially asked me to meet 
him." Just as they wished to say: "I 
met the celebrated spiritualist and the 
new tenor." But on the whole they pre- 
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ferred the tenor. He sang, and they 
could all say they had heard him sing, 
and had been in ecstacies. That was so 
simple. Now about Russia and Siberia it 
requires a little knowledge even to speak, 
so as not to betray one's ignorance. Good 
society does not profess to be learned, but 
neither does it like to betray ignorance. 
It prefers to be generally uninterested, 
and say : " I have seen him." 

" But I daresay you fancy I have been 
much more miserable, than I really have," 
said Prince Vladimir to little Carlotta, who 
was not in society at all yet, and who 
showed her ignorance and her interest 
together. "You would die of it very 
likely, were you transplanted to Siberia; 
but in truth many parts of it are not 
nearly so desolate as some parts of Russia, 
where I had always lived before, and in 
twenty years one gets accustomed to most 
things. It feels stranger to me now to 
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be here, among a people whose lan- 
guage I cannot speak — though I can 
understand it a little, having studied it 
in my exile. I had plenty of time to study 
many things, and one could get a 
professor of nearly every language in 
Siberia." 

Carlotta stared at him. " I thought 
you had been always miserable — always — 
for twenty years." 

** That is too long to be miserable," said 
the Prince. His voice was so very gentle, 
that Carlotta, who had never before heard 
a Eussian speak, felt indescribably at- 
tracted by it. " The capacity for suffer- 
ing is not indefinite happily. Besides 
men can take away a man's position and 
fortune, but no man can take away from 
another his identity. I had always my 
own identity." 

As far as she understood this speech, 
Carlotta did not think this was much to 
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be thankful for, but she did not like to say 
so. The Prince went on half to himself, 
half to her. "In no country and in no 
position is there nothing over which to be 
miserable. Humanity cannot exist unac- 
companied by suflFering, and creates it 
where it does not find it. Even you, with 
youth and beauty such as one would think 
might defend you, looked unhappy a short 
time ago.'^ 

" I am young," said Carlotta, gravely. 
" But being old must be very dreadful, if 
being young is better, I think. I often 
wish to be old, then 1 should go quite 
contentedly into a convent, and serve the 
good God all the rest of the days that He 
gave me to live. Now I am so young for 
a convent, so young 1 There was not one 
at all as young as I am in the convent in 
Madeira, and yoli think me too pretty too ? 
They all say I am too pretty for a convent. 
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Why should not the pretty serve God as 
well as the ugly ?" 

"All serve Him," said the Prince, 
" though some unwillingly, and all for the 
most part unconsciously. But whether 
they will or not, all people and all things 
tend to His honour. In the convent, or • 
in exile, in the court, or in battle, all are 
working for His glory, though we cannot 
sometimes understand how." 

" The wicked people too ?" asked Car- 
lotta. 

" The wicked quite equally with the 
good. But who are the wicked ?" said 
the Prince meditatively. " Can we any of 
us measure each other's temptations'?" 

All that he said was so new to Carlotta 
that she knew not what to answer, but at 
this moment her attention was distracted 
by the sight of Digby, walking along the 
narrow path with his arms folded and 
his head down, so that he did not 
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see them, though he was almost upon 
them. 

" Mr. Digby I" cried Carlotta, holding 
out her hand to him. She could not bear 
that anyone should be angry with her, 
and she had always been fond of Digby, 
though other people would say that he 
was bad. Digby took her hand, as she 
held it out to him, but he only touched 
it with the tips of his fingers, and the 
colour mounted into his cheeks. He was 
about to pass on without a word, but 
Carlotta said imploringly, " You are angry 
with me, but it was not my fault." 

"Oh, no, I suppose it was all mine," 
said Digby, bitterly, "everything always 
is. But no, I am not angry with you, 
child," he added, seeing Carlotta's quiveiv 
ing lip, and tearful eyes. " You are not 
worth it," he went on, growing suddenly 
bitter again. " Only no man likes being 
insulted, and your cousin's behaviour was 
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insulting to me that night. Tell me, was 
he very angry with you afterwards ?" he 
asked, with a sudden access of curiosity. 

" No — not very," said Carlotta, timidly* 
Digby looked at her downcast face with a 
cold gaze of admiration, that would have 
made Jack Anderson shudder at its im- 
pertinence, had he been there to see it. 
Had the Prince Vladimir not been stand- 
ing by, he might have kissed her there 
and then, not because he had any parti- 
cular wish to do so, but because she was 
pretty, and he knew he had no right to 
do so. But Carlotta, though blushing 
under his gaze, was hardly conscious of it, 
as she looked up imploringly, almost 
crying. "Ah, but you are not happy, 
you are as miserable as ever. Must you 
be miserable ?" 

" I suppose so," said Digby, shrugging 
his shoulders. 

" If you would but try to be good I" 
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pleaded Carlotta, forgetting all Jessie's 
instructions q>s to manners, and actually 
laying ber hand upon his arm to detain 
him, for he seemed impatient to be gone. 
" Do you ever try to be good ? Do you 
ever wish to be good ?" 

"Not often," said Digby, and actually 
shook her hand from his arm, and hurried 
past her. 

Carlotta looked after him with her eyes 
full of tears. 

" Has he hurt you ? Has he done any- 
thing to vex you ?" asked the exile, 
suddenly becoming conscious of what was 
going on, and looking after Digby as if 
about to demand a reckoning from him 
for having made his pretty little com- 
panion cry, 

" No — no. Only he will not be good,** 
sobbed Carlotta. 

"Perhaps he cannot. Who knows?" 
said her grave companion. Twenty years 
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in Siberia seemed to have made him as 
hazy upon some subjects, as he was 
decided upon others. 



VOL. I. 8 



CHAPTER X. 

It would be diflScult to explain Digby's 
frame of mind, when Jack Anderson 
relieved him from escorting Carlotta home, 
but indignation was the feeling pre- 
dominant. Was he a dog, that he, who 
had a wife of his own, should make love 
to this young girl, who was as simple as 
she was pretty? It would have been a 
crime for which Digby would have pro- 
nounced another man a villain, and he felt 
himself injured by being for a moment 
suspected of it. Because he had not the 
conventional ideas about Religion, was 
there no action too base for him to be 
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suspected of ? He fumed inwardly, and 

was the more angry, because on Carlotta's 

account he had been afraid to show his 

anger. He supposed the little girl would 

be horribly scolded, and he felt sorry for 

her; he regarded all the Andersons as 

blocks of adamant, and felt vexed that he 

was powerless to protect her against them. 

This mixture of feelings made him even 

more irritable than usual when he went 

home to his wife, and poor little Marian 

could not think what had happened to him. 

" Roscoe," said she timidly at last, 

after having submitted some time to his 

bad humour as she best could, " was there 

* 

not some writing you had to do to-night ?" 
*' That means you want to get rid of 
me ?" said he, looking at her with one of 
his piercing glances. He had long ago 
given up the practice of writing in the 
room in which they sat together, and 
used to retire into a sanctum, where he 

s 2 
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was untroubled by the sight of her pale 
meek face. ^^ I really wonder sometimes 
why you married me, Marian." 

She looked up with her soft brown eyes 
pleadingly, and putting down her work — it 
was some white work for the baby that was 
expected soon now — she came and knelt 
down beside him, laying her hand upon 
his. "I married you because I loved 
you, Roscoe." 

" All in the past tense," said he, 
bitterly. "You made a mistake, that is 
the truth of it, and fancied me something 
very different from what I am. But now 
that you know the reality, you should suit 
your moods to mine, that is a wife's 
business. As it is, I am too changeable for 
you, and you are too monotonous for me." 

"What would you like me to do, 
Eoscoe ?" 

" Oh, nothing, nothing," said he, im- 
patiently. Then looking at her with a 
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dreamy sadness, "It is myself I want 
changed. Change me — but you cannot." 

"Sometimes do you know I think, 
Roscoe, that if you gave up writing — " 
said Marian, and paused. 

** We might both of us starve. I think 
so too. There's no other way I could 
earn my livelihood. Well, here goes for 
work. Give me a pen here, I feel inclined 
to write verses to-night." A.nd then 
Digby, he himself hardly knew what pos- 
sessed him, wrote a little poem upon 
Carlotta, as he had seen her kneeling and 
praying in church. He left it lying on 
the drawing-room table for his wife or 
anyone to see, when he went away for 
more serious writing ; it was of no value to 
him, there was nothing real about it, but 
it was pretty and he had been in the 
humour to like to write it. 

Whether that poem upon Carlotta had 
anything to do with little Mrs. Digby's 
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heavy eyelids when she came down next 
morning, he did not trouble himself to 
consider, nor did he reflect that the man 
who writes love-songs upon other women, 
ought to spare a . few additional endear- 
ments for his wife, or she is apt to feel 
jealous. Marian, though she had only 
seen Carlotta once, could not fail to re- 
cognise her in her husband's poem. But 
Digby was quite without thought as to the 
new cause he had given his wife for un- 
happiness ; he had written his love-song 
just as he wrote every thing else, without 

holding himself pledged to it in the least, 

» 

and with it his last tender feeling for the 
little Portuguese girl had evaporated 
utterly. Only anger remained, that any- 
one should have suspected him, a married 
man, of making love to her. He would 
have scorned to do so, though he would 
have thought nothing of making love to. 
some women he knew, literary women. 
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who he thought were fit to take care of 
themselves, or ought to be. 

Digby had of late taken to opium, as 
some people take to drinking ; having the 
feeling of being always exhausted by his 
writing, and yet being unable to give up 
what was now second nature to him. The 
feeling of exhaustion was, however, insup- 
portable to him, accustomed always to 
consult only his own pleasure in all things, 
so he took to opium, hoping to sleep at 
nights, but he seemed only to sleep the 
worse in consequence. Once he took up 
by accident the little poem, that he had 
written for Marian during their happy 
honeymoon, and which he had asked her 
to repeat to him when he had first revealed 
to her his real character. He nearly went 
mad in consequence. That little poem 
recalled to him all that he had hoped from 
his marriage, all that he had hoped of him- 
self. 
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Religion had been the great stumbling 
block between him and Marian at first, 
but now that he had almost taken her reli- 
gion from her, they did not seem any the 
nearer in consequence. Though he had 
for the moment lost all tender feeling for 
Carlotta in that Httle poem, in which he 
had exaggerated what he once felt, yet he 
every now and then thought that if he 
had married a girl like that all would have 
gone better with him. " She is so stupid, 
she would never have understood my 
faults," he said to himself. "A woman 
should be as stupid as an owl, for she is 
never wise enough really to understand a 
man." He thought also that with a wife 
like Carlotta he might have been religious 
at second hand as it were. There was 
some pleasure in seeing her worship in 
her demonstrative southern fashion, with 
all the Roman Catholic accessories around 
her. 
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Roscoe Digby thought he would like a 
quite new religion, which he had never 
brought into contempt in his own eyes by 
his own bad following of it. Were he to 
begin some day to be a Roman Catholic, 
he fancied he might become very devout, 
but he did not feel called upon to begin 
just now, for of course it was all nonsense. 
That indeed was the charm of it, all that 
absurdity about Holy Water and crossing 
oneself! It made one feel superior at 
once to have to do with anyone who at- 
tached importance to such things. Yet 
on the whole Roscoe Digby, at this time 
of his life, was quite of the opinion that 
should any church have the honour of his 
adherence, it should be the Roman. He 
said its basis was the most logical. How 
much or how little Carlotta had to do 
with this opinion it would be hard to say. 
Meanwhile he did not sleep at nights, and 
grew more miserable. Then he met Oar- 
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lotta again at Mrs. Balfour's party, where 
he, Uke so many others, had gone with the 
purpose of interviewing the Prince Vladi- 
mir. Ho did not interview the Prince, 
but he wrote just as brilliant an article 
upon the horrors of Siberia as if he had, 
next morning. 

After doing this, it occurred to him that 
Carlotta looked very pretty when he had 
met her walking with Prince Vladimir, 
and he wondered if the returned exile 
thought so too; next, that the Prince 
Vladimir had once had a wife, and he 
wondered if she were alive yet, and whe- 
ther Carlotta knew of her existence ; 
thirdly, that she really was a very dear 
little thing, and haid been genuinely sorry 
to see him looking so miserable the day 
before, and that he had been very bearish 
towards her. How would it be to go to 
the Roman Catholic Church, and see if 
there were any chance of speaking to her 
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again? No sooner was this thought of, 
than he prepared to execute the idea. He 
had as good a right to go as anyone, and 
if the Andersons were watching over her 
and indignant to see him there, they had 
no right to be so. For all they knew, he 
had been there every day since he last 
met Jack Anderson in the evening, and 
was insulted by him. He took up his hat 
to go to the church, but as he did so his 
eye happened to light upon that little 
poem he had written upon Carlotta. It 
was really too pretty to be wasted, so he 
threw it into the same packet with the 
paper upon Siberia, which he had been 
writing against time, and which was to 
come out immediately. Partly out of 
malice to provoke the Andersons, who 
were, he thought, sure to see it, he signed 
his name to the poem, though this was 
not his general practice. It was in this 
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spirit he went forth to the Soman Catholic 
Church. 

On Carlotta's return. Jack had requested 
that she should not be allowed to go out 
alone, but Mrs. Anderson very much dis- 
approved of sending the servants to church 
with her, considering that dangerous 
ground, so after she had twice gone her- 
self with her, and seen that there were, as 
she thought, no dangers awaiting her, she 
decided Carlotta might just as well go 
alone. She had been rather disconcerted 
by the reappearance of Digby at Mrs. Bal- 
four's party, but relieved that he had, as 
she had thought, never spoken to Carlotta. 
She had heard nothing about the meeting 
in a distant part of the grounds. Carlotta 
would have told Jack, had he not appeared 
so busy and preoccupied ; as it was, she 
relieved her conscience by writing a long 
account of it to Jessie, but she had not 
yet sent that letter when she went out to 
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church next day. She was not at all 
frightened of going alone, for it was quite 
bright and warm now by comparison, and 
she had more confidence in herself now 
that she had greater experience of life ; but 
when she rose fi:om kneeling after vespers, 
she was greatly startled, and not a little 
frightened to see Digby standing at the 
church door. " Oh, please do not come 
with me," she said, as she saw him pre- 
paring to join her. 

"Why not?" said he, slightly tossing 
his head, and looking a good deal annoyed, 
though he laughed at the same time. 

" Because it is not right. You know it 
is not right, and they have told me not to 
let you." 

'*Why is it not right?" he asked. 
"Nonsense, Carlo tta, I want to talk to 
you a little." 

" Please, you must not call me Carlotta, 
and you must not come with me," said 
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she, standing still on the doorstep, and 
looking ready to cry. 

"Very well. Miss Figueiras. Then I 
wish you a very good evening/* and he 
took off his hat, and was moving away 
with a frown on his face, such as Carlotta 
had never seen there before. 

She darted after him. "Ah, but you 
are angry with me now !" 

" You treat me like the dirt under your 
feet, not fit for you to speak to, and 
then you expect me to be pleased, I sup- 
pose," said Digby, angrily. 

Carlotta began to cry ; this decomposed 
him, for anyone who had been noticing 
must have thought her behaviour strange 
already, and now he saw one or two people 
pausing and looking back at them. 

** Come, child, don't cry," said he, 
half laughing from nervousness, but speak- 
ing more kindly to her now. " I am not 
angry with you. You can't help it, I 
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know. But come now, don't stand still 
there crying. Walk a few steps with me. 
I won't go home with you, and you've 
done all you can to prevent me, so they 
can't scold you, you know." 

" But it isn't only about the scolding," 
said Carlotta, hanging her head. " I know 
now it isn't right, and I don't like — " 

"Why, seriously do you think me too 
bad to speak to ?" asked Digby. 

" No, I don't think you are really bad," 
said Carlotta, "I don't believe it, what- 
ever they may say. I do like you, I shall 
always like you, and I shall always pray 
for you. Jessie said I might do that, at 
least she did not say I might not, but 
you know it is not right for you to come 
with me now." 

*' Do I ? I don't know anything about 
it. What is the difference between right 
and wrong, Carlotta?" 

"You do know that," said Carlotta, 
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looking up imploringly. "Some Protes- 
tants are quite as good as Catholics, at 
least almost, and you must know that." 

"No, I do not. I know nothing. I 
am the most miserablp of men, and I 
want you to talk to me, as if you were a 
bird or a flower, as you used to do. 
That seemed to soothe me. If I might 
talk to you for a few hours every day, 
Oarlotta, I think I might become a better 
man, and I would never say anything it 
pained you to hear. Why should it not 
be? Tell me, child, should you like to 
talk to me?" 

"I don't know," said Carlotta very 
gravely, her hands clasped in one another, 
and the magnificent colour she had worn 
in Madeira once more burning in her 
cheeks. " I used to like you, but some- 
how now I do not wish ever to see you 
again." 

"Very well," said Digby, "I will go 
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away." He did not look angry this time, 
only very white and sad, and jDarlotta's 
heart ached for him. They had walked 
some way towards the Maples together 
by this time, and had reached a straight 
narrow lane overlooked by neighbouring 
houses certainly, but with something of 
a country air about its environing hedges, 
all close clipped though they were. Car- 
lotta stood still looking back at him, as 
he turned to go. 

" It is only because it is wrong," she 
said, '^and Jack and Jessie would not 
like it." 

" Nonsense, child," he said, " it is be- 
cause you do not like it. If you cared to 
make life the least bit less miserable for 
me, you would not mind what the whole 
tribe of them said. If you cared the least 
bit for me." He looked with one of his 
searching glances at her, as she stood 

VOL. I. T 
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Still gazing back at him with quivering 
lips and tearful eyes. She looked like 
nothing but a child who had been scolded, 
and who longed to be forgiven and make 
friends again; there was nothing of the 
conventional young lady, or even of 
womanly self-command about those pout- 
ing lips and tearfiil eyes. She looked 
very unhappy, and very childish. A& a 
child, Digby was fond of her; he had 
realised at last that it would be better 
perhaps if he never saw her again; but 
he was fond of her as of a pretty innocent 
child, and at that moment he sincerely 
intended never to see her again. He 
came nearer to her with a sudden impulse. 
" Good-bye, child, it shall be as you wish. 
But give me one kiss before I go, to show 
that we part friends." If she had not 
looked so absolutely childish, he would 
not have asked for it ; but as it was he 
did not wait for her answer, as with out- 
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stretched hand he was about to raise her 
drooping face. 

Carlotta trembled, she became dread- 
fully frightened on the instant; even to 
her simplicity his proposition sounded 
wrong; but she was standing almost in 
the hedge, and Digby had come so close 
up to her, and so impetuously, that she 
could hardly escape him, should he per- 
sist in his request. In her terror, she 
would much rather have given him a kiss 
at once and have done with it ; she sup- 
posed he would go away then, and she 
was frightened of him now, and would 
have done almost anything to make him 
go. She faltered very much as she said : 

" It would not be right." 

*< Nonsense,'' said Digby as usual, *' what 
does that matter ?" and half passing his 
arm round her, he was bending over her 
to take the kiss which he had asked for ; 
but at that moment his arm was violently 
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struck aside, and Carlotta at the same 
moment sprang forward and threw her- 
self into the arms of Jack Anderson, 
trembling all over with fear and with 
relief. 

The two men glared at each other for 
a moment, "What do you mean by 
your conduct, Sir? Can my cousin not 
stir an inch from home, but you must 
waylay and molest her ?" 

The colour mounted to Digby's brow. 
"I will thank you to answer for such 
language addressed to me." 

** Where and when you like. I shall 
knock you down if you provoke me any 
further," said Jack shaking his fist, and 
seeming with difficulty to restrain the 
powerful arm that could evidently easily 
carry out his threat. " Promise that you 
will never speak to this young lady again, 
or — 

" Or what ?" sneered the other. 
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" Promise I" vociferated Jack. 

" I will make no promises," cried the 
other, « I will—" 

" Oh, Jack I Jack, do not !" cried Car- 
lotta, clinging vainly to his other arm, and 
terrified utterly between the two angry 
men ; but Jack's fist had been slung out, 
as if he had been knocking down a bul- 
lock, and Digby was lying in a heap on 
the ground before him. 

" Oh, Jack I Jack ! you have killed 
him," cried Carlotta, throwing herself on 
the ground beside Digby. 

•*I almost wish I had," said Jack 
angrily, " Such villains as he should' be 
scotched in their cradles. Come away, 
Carlotta, come away I Do not touch him, 
he is not killed at all, men are not killed 
so easily. Do you think I have never 
knocked down anyone before?" and he 
marched her off imperiously, just as Digby 
was rising and tottering to his feet again ; 
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but Carlotta saw how white he was, and 
she tore her arm away from Jack, and 
ran back to him with streaming cheeks. 
" I am so sorry," she said, " I am so very 
sorry. He has not hurt you much, has 
he?" 

" No," said Digby, putting his hand to 
his head. " I am not physically so strong 
as you, Mr. Anderson, and duelling is 
out of date ; but I tell you, now you have 
knocked me down, and can't well do any- 
thing worse to me, if you think I meant 
any harm to your cousin, it is you who 
are insulting her, as I never should have 
done. I have too much respect for her. 
But you need not be afraid of my ever 
speaking to her again. She shall not be 
made miserable, because you suspect me 
of baseness. Goodbye, Miss Figueiras, 
and may that God you so firmly believe 
in, bless you and make you happy," and 
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he raised her hand to his lips, and kissed 
it. 

" I am sorry if I have hurt you," said 
Jack, half apologetically ; he was a little 
concerned to see the other so white. 

** That is not worth speaking of," said 
Digby haughtily. " You have hurt me for 
a long while by your suspicions. If you 
had spoken to me as a gentleman, and 
asked me not to walk with your cousin, 
I should have obliged you. It is nothing 
so much to me whether I speak to her or 
not ; but because I am not one of your 
own set you treat me like a hound." 

Jack coloured ; he could not show any 
more temper with a man, who was evi- 
dently so much shattered by the blow he 
had already given him, but it was too 
provoking to have the upper hand taken 
of him in this way. Suspicions ! he had 
had no suspicions of Digby. They were 
facts upon which he had acted. 
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" Oome away, Carlotta," he said. She 
looked back sadly after Digby as she went 
away, and he actually exerted himself so 
far as to smile at her. That blow seemed 
to have done Digby good morally, it had 
on the sudden sobered him, and brought 
him to his senses at last. But he felt 
wonderfully shattered by it physically. 

" I must go abroad,*' he said to himself, 
as he walked quickly down the lane out of 
sight. " This is sure to get about, and 
I can't stand tattle." Then it occurred 
to him that some fresh disturbances in 
Spain had made the post of special cor- 
respondent in that country, that had 
been offered to him some little time before 
by a leading paper, more worth his ac- 
cepting. He would go up to town at 
once and see if it were still to be had. 
When he got home, he had settled to 
start next morning, there only remained 
to break the news to his wife. He won- 
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dered if she would hear anything about 
his last meeting with Carlo tta. But it 
did not matter if she did, he thought. 
"If she is fool enough to think I cared 
for that girl, why she may," said he to 
himself, but at the same time he felt ten- 
derer towards Carlotta than he had ever 
done before. He had been touched by 
her evident concern for himself, when she 
had thought he was hurt, and she had 
shown more courage in coming back to 
inquire about him, than he had thought she 
would be capable of. Perhaps it was 
partly the contradictory nature of his 
character, that made Digby feel tenderer 
towards his wife also, because he felt 
tenderer towards Carlotta. He wondered 
if Marian would mind his going away and 
leaving her. ** It will be better for her," he 
thought sadly to himself, " she ought to be 
kept quiet now, and she will be easier 
with me away." Still he felt a little nervous 
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about telling her, and he spoke quite 
humbly, as he came into the room where 
she was sitting in the fast fading firelight. 

** Marian, I hope you won't mind, but 
I find I shall have to go to Spain for a 
little." 

" Shall I go with you ?" she asked, 
hurriedly, after a moment's pause. 

"No, it is no place for you, even if 
you were fit to travel. But there will be 
some danger in the parts I shall have to 
go to — ^at least, I shall have to be in the 
thick of whatever is going on, as I am 
going as special correspondent." 

"Will there be much danger?" she 
asked very low, after a slightly longer 
pause than before. 

"No, not much. Very little, I dare- 
say, but it wouldn't be quite the place for 
ladies. You must not worry about me, 
Marian," and he held out his hand in the 
dark, and took hold of hers in it. 
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Marian raised his hand, and rested it 
against her cheek, kissing it as she did 
so. And as she kissed it, she almost 
thought she heard her husband choke a 
sob in the dark ; anyhow he leant forward, 
and put his arms round her, and kissed 
her very tenderly, as he said : 

** I'll try to be a better husband to you, 
when I come back, Marian. But don't 
say anything more about it now, for I 
couldn't stand it." Then he went away 
to make preparations among his papers, 
and she went to prepare his portmanteau. 
They spoke no more to each other that 
night, and next morning he went away 
early, before it was really light, so Marian 
never saw the bruise upon his forehead, 
nor how pale and weary he looked. Only 
she clung about him, kissing him, and 
crying, as he said goodbye; and Digby 
did not, as she half-dreaded, reproach her 
for crying, but bore her caresses patiently. 
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as he said : " You'd better go home, and 
stay with your mother for a little now." 

** No — no — let me stay here, where 
we've been together," pleaded she, still 
chnging to him. 

" Well, have your mother to stay with 
you then. Mind, promise me, Marian, and 
don't worry about me, there is not the 
least necessity. . A bad shilling always 
turns up again, you know." 

Then he went away, and Marian looked 
for a letter from him, but none came; 
she read his first two letters in the paper, 
but after that it was easy enough for her 
to see that some other correspondent had 
taken his place, and she had no notion 
what had become of her husband. Poor 
little Marian! she was very miserable, 
and in her misery she went once again to 
church, and that seemed to comfort her 
in one way, but not in another. For she 
realised now how far her faith had slipped 
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away from her of late, and this realisation 
was overwhelming to her at first. But 
she felt once more that there was some- 
thing to hold on to in life, and that we 
are not all agglomerations of molecules, 
somehow run together by fortuitous cir- 
cumstances. As long as there was a 
Providence overruhng all things, there 
was some hope even for the most un- 
deserving. Very meekly Marian took 
down her Bible once more, and sought 
for Truth in its pages. Comfort, and 
Hope. She felt that she had sinned 
greatly, but she knew that her heavenly 
Father was merciful, and she trusted 
herself to Him, and trusted her hus- 
band also, though day by day passed, 
and she heard nothing of him. Her 
mother came to stay with her, and was 
very good to her; she saw that Marian 
could not bear to hear her husband 
blamed, so she refrained from mentioning 
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him, but it was a trial to her before she 
could attain to silence on this point. 

One Sunday the two, mother and 
daughter, were walking home from church 
together, and they overheard some peo- 
ple talking : " Yes, that correspondent is 
but a stick, but they only got him upon 
the spur of the moment to replace the 
other. He's dead, I suppose, by this 
time." 

" I beg your pardon, who did you say 
was dead P" asked Marian. 

" Digby, the correspondent of the ," 

said the stranger, much astonished at 
being spoken to, but politely raising his 
hat. 

" Good God 1 why it is Digby's wife 1" 
cried Harry Anderson upbraidingly, to his 
companion. ** Perhaps he is not dead, we 
do not know it for certain." 
' But Marian was past hearing now. 
They got her home somehow, but she did 
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not recover consciousness again. That 
night her child was bom; wonderful to 
relate it was alive, but the doctor enter- 
tained but scanty hopes of the mother. 



CHAPTER XL 

When Jack walked Carlotta oflf after 
knocking down Roscoe Digby, he did not 
trouble himself to speak to her any 
further. His ideas were upset for the 
moment. It was true he had knocked 
people down before now, but only boys at 
school, and he felt angry with her for 
being the cause of his knocking down a man 
now ; if she had acted properly, it ought 
never to have come to this. Digby was a 
gentleman by birth, and whatever faults 
he might have, Carlotta must have given 
him some encouragement, or at least have 
acted with too little dignity towards him. 
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for him to have attempted to take any 
such liberties with her. This consideration 
of Digby's being a gentleman suggested 
another idea, to Jack's mind, that he 
should not have thought he could have 
knocked him down so easily. 

" He is as tall as I am every inch, if 
not taller, yet he fell down like a pack of 
cards," thought Jack to himself *'I 
should have thought he'd more stamina 
in him, but it is clear he knows his own 
powers, for he never attempted to hit me 
back again, as most men would have, and 
yet he hadn't the spirit taken out of him 
at all." Then Jack reflected that Digby 
had very possibly never handled anything 
but a pen in his life, while he himself had 
in his schoolboy days been good at cricket, 
and absolutely great at football. Recol- 
lecting this, he began to fear that he had 
hurt Digby more than he had intended, 
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and if so the whole affair would be sure to 
get about. Anyhow it was likely enough 
that someone had seen them, either from 
along the road or from the windows of one 
of the adjacent houses, and the sight of 
one gentleman knocking down another 
is not a sufl5ciently every day one at 
Clapham to be likely to be passed over in 
silence. Then if it became known, what 
would people in general think of Carlotta ? 
Jack himself was sufficiently inclined to 
be angry with her, only he had expended 
so much wrath upon Digby, that he had 
very little to spare for her. But anyhow 
his mother must be told, and what would 
she say ? He had seen his mother angry 
once or twice in the course of his life, 
and he had no pleasant recollections of it ; 
his heart began to ache for poor little 
Carlotta, who, after all, he felt sure, could 
not be very guilty, and who yet stood 
the chance of suffering so much. Heroic- 
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ally he determined to shield her as much 
as he could. 

" Do you go up to your room, child," 
he said, as they reached the door of the 
Maples. " My mother must be told what 
has passed, and perhaps you had better 
wait upstairs till she comes to speak to 
you, or I come to fetch you down." Thus 
he thought to save Carlotta from the first 
cold rush of his mother's scorn. 

But the poor child looked up at him 
imploringly, with the corners of her mouth 
quivering : " I did beg him not to come, 
Jack. Indeed, I did. I said it was not 
right." 

" Yes, yes — I know you did," said Jack, 
rather shaking off the hand she had laid 
detainingly upon his. " Now do as I tell 
you, Carlotta. I am not going to scold 
you, but you must expect ray mother to 
be displeased." 

u 2 
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Carlotta did expect it, and she went 
upstairs with a heavy heart. 

It was sometime before anyone came to 
her room, then alas ! it was not Jack's 
heavy boots that creaked along the pas- 
sage, and Carlotta's under lip fell, and 
she looked decidedly ill at ease as her 
aunt entered the room. 

"Charlotte," said Mrs. Anderson in a 
severe voice, that intimated that her case 
had been heard and already condemned. 
" I thought you understood that you were 
not to talk any more to Mr. Digby ?" 

*• I did not know I was not to speak to 
him," said Carlotta very much frightened, 
hardly knowing what she said. 

"I can but too easily believe that 
Portuguese notions of morality are not so 
well defined as ours," continued Mrs. 
Anderson in the same severe tones, " but 
at least, Charlotte, you know that when a 
.man is married, he has no right to make 
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love to another woman, and that the 
woman who allows him to do so, is as 
much acting in defiance of all law as he is." 

Carlo tta's eyes opened wide. " He liked 
to talk to me — " she began in an exculpa- 
tory tone. 

But Mrs. Anderson cut her short at 
once. " I thought, Charlotte, you had a 
little proper shame and womanly feeling ; 
but if you have none, think at least how 
Mr. Digby's wife would feel, if she knew 
of the way in which you have been walk- 
ing and talking with her husband." 

" She would not mind it at all," cried 
Carlotta, firing up, as now at last she 
understood of what she w^ts being accused. 
" She would be very glad. She is good, 
and she would be glad anyone should be 
kind to her husband, when he is miserable. 
And he is miserable. And if you think 
he liked me — He liked to talk to me, I 
tell you," said Carlotta, suddenly bursting 
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into tears. '* He said I was so stupid, and 
that rested him, and then I believed in the 
good God and the angels, and he did not. 
And he liked me to tell him about them, 
but if you think — if you think — ," and 
Carlotta's voice became inaudible with 
passion, **it is very wicked of you, 
and you should be ashamed of having 
said so to me, and you should beg my 
pardon, and I will not speak to you again 
till you do." And Carlotta walked away 
and flung herself down beside her dear 
foreign boxes, and cried as if her heart 
would break. 

" Charlotte, I am astonished at you," 
said Mrs. Anderson, and indeed she truly 
was. Never before had she seen a burst 
of southern passion, and least of all would 
she have looked for it from the girl whom 
she had expected to tremble as a culprit 
before her, " I shall leave you now to 
recover your temper, for you are not in a 
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fit State to be spoken to. You may come 
to my room and apologise for your lan- 
guage just now, before I go down to 
dinner. I am going to dress now." 

So saying Mrs. Anderson left the room, 
and Carlotta sprang up as she did so, and 
locked the door violently after her, and 
then almost ran up and down the room in 
her indignation. That she should be 
insulted in this way ! she ! she hated 
Digby for having exposed her to it. For 
now that she had once understood that 
Digby was supposed to have been making 
love to her, her imagination went a little 
too far. She had not been brought up in 
a convent for nothing, and she knew all 
the sins under their different names and 
in their deepest dies. As to any delicate 
shades of them, such as flirting with a 
married man, Carlotta had no conception 
of such refinements. She knew sin only 
as sin, and Digby' s being a married man 
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had seemed to her as inevitably to pre- 
clude any love-making on his part as if he 
had been her father. She had only thought 
that she was not to speak to him, because 
he was in some way bad, though she did not 
herself see that he was worse than other 
Protestants, he only believed a little less ; 
and when people once began to doubt 
about religion, Carlotta did not see why 
they should stop in one sect rather than 
another, it seemed to her doubting a little 
was much the same as doubting al- 
together. 

She had dimly understood from Jessie, 
that men were in some mysterious manner 
to be treated altogether differently from 
women, but beyond this even her imagina- 
tion had not gone ; now, all on a sudden, 
she understood why she had been sent 
away to Leamington, and why Jack had 
knocked Digby down. She fell on her 
knees before her picture of the Virgin 
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Mother, the only mother she, poor child, 
seemed ever to have known, and prayed 
with all her heart in her prayers. But as 
to any notion of going to Mrs. Anderson's 
room to apologise for her previous be- 
haviour, that was even more remote from 
Carlotta when she rose from her knees, 
than when she had knelt down. She had 
heard the dinner-bell ring, and had paid 
no attention to it. To have eaten at the 
same table with her aunt would have 
choked her at that moment. 

Meanwhile the dinner downstairs was 
going on in just the same formal manner 
as usual. The dishes were handed round 
and the wine poured out, Harry Anderson 
communicated the last news he had heard 
in town, and his mother and sisters' made 
their comments, and related bits out of 
their letters in the morning. Only Jack 
looked ill at ease, and did not attempt to 
join in the general conversation. Car- 
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lotta's empty place weighed heavily on 
his spirits, it was something like missing 
his favourite picture from the walls ; be- 
sides he wondered what his mother could 
have said to make the little girl so angry, 
aod he had already heard from her before 
dinner that Carlotta had spoken very im- 
properly to her, and that she was now 
waiting for her to come and beg her 
pardon. 

" I think I had better take Charlotte a 
cup of tea," said Margaret, when the tea 
came into the drawing-room, and still no 
Carlotta appeared. 

"No, Margaret, I beg you will not," 
said her mother speaking decidedly. 
" Send her a cup of tea, if you like, and 
tell Miss Figueiras," said she, addressing 
the footman, " that I will come upstairs, 
if she wishes to speak to me." 

" Miss Figueiras does not want any tea, 
she says, and she does not wish to speak 
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to anyone," said the footman, reappearing 
with the cup of tea. 

" Oh, hang it, mother I" said Jack, 
" somebody must go and speak to her. 
The little girl will make herself quite ill." 

" I do not think it will do her any harm 
to go without a cup of tea," said Mrs. 
Anderson severely. " What I am thinking 
of is what must be done, if this affair gets 
about. It will be impossible to keep her 
here then, and she seems as impenitent 
as possible." 

** Impenitent I" said Jack. " I don't 
see that a young lady has to be penitent 
exactly, because a man is impertinent to 
her." 

" Men are not impertinent to properly 
conducted young ladies. Did your sisters 
ever give any trouble of this kind ?" 

" Oh, my sisters I" suddenly looking up 
at them, and mentally comparing them 
with Carlotta. "Here, I say, Margaret, 
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put some fresh tea into this cup. It seems 
almost cold." 

"What are you going to do. Jack?" 
asked his mother, looking round. 

" Take this tea to Carlotta, since no 
one else will. I won't have the child so 
miserable in this house ; she has done no- 
thing wrong, unless in what she may have 
said to you, mother, and I don't wonder 
at her saying anything, if you told her 
she was impenitent. She told the scoun- 
drel it was not right to come with her. 
I heard her myself, and she could not do 
more," so saying Jack walked off with a 
cup of tea and a whole handful of sweet 
biscuits. The Maples was his house, but 
it was the first time his mother had heard 
him allude to it; it had been quite an 
understood thing that she was to live in 
it for the rest of her life, and that he and 
Jessie were to live somewhere else. But 
she was too much impressed by his re- 
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ferenoe to his ownership now to make any 
further opposition. 

Only as Jack walked out of the room, 
Harry said, " Really, if it were not for 
Jessie, I should be tempted to think Jack 
was in love with our little cousin himself. 
Knocking down a man for her this after- 
noon, and now carrying off all the bis- 
cuits I Positively he has only left 
one cracknel. The fellow must be in 
love." 

"Please do not suggest anything so 
dreadful, Henry," said his mother; "I 
cannot fancy anything which would dis- 
tress me more, than that one of my children 
should be captivated by a merely pretty 
exterior." 

" Not . much else in that little Portu- 
guese, I should say," said Henry ; and thus 
reinstated himself in his mother's good 
graces. 

Meanwhile Jack had gone upstairs, and 
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was knocking at Carlotta's door. No 
answer. 

" Carlotta !" said Jack, almost angrily, 
this time kicking the door. 

" I don't want any tea," said Carlotta, 
in answer to the kick as much as anything 
else. 

" Never mind about the tea. I want to 
come in and speak to you." 

"You can't come in, the door is locked." 

" I see it is; come and open it directly." 
Then, as there were no sounds of her 
moving, in a gentler voice, " Carlotta, do 
you hear me? I want you to open the 
door." 

« I— I am undressing," said Carlotta. 

** "Well, put on your dressing-gown, then, 
or something. Come and open the door, 
at all events. Now, Carlotta, don't be 
such a little goose. You've no reason to 
be angry with me." 

Apparently this had the desired effect, 
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for Carlotta opened the door, and evidently 
had not been undressing at all, though she 
had let down her hair in a great hurry in 
order to give some truth to her words. 

" Here are some sweet biscuits for you," 
said Jack. " And I am sure you'd better 
have some tea." 

" I don't want any biscuits, and I don't 
want any tea — thank you," said Carlotta, 
pausing a long time before she remembered 
to thank him. 

"What have you been saying to my 
mother, Carlotta ?" said Jack, putting 
down the rejected tea and biscuits, and 
laying his hand on her shoulder as he 
spoke. But Carlotta shook it off. " Come, 
you will be a good little girl," said he, 
trying to be caressing; "you are tired, 
and want to go to bed ; but you will go 
and tell my mother how sorry you are to 
have vexed her first. You will sleep so 
much better afterwards." 
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" I will never speak to her again," said 
Carlotta. " I do not wish ever to speak 
to anyone again. I hate everyone !" 

Jack was fairly puzzled how to deal 
with her; he had never seen her in a 
similar mood before, and had not believed 
that she was capable of anything of the 
kind. He wished he could have taken her 
in his arms and kissed her ; even his 
instincts told him that that would have 
been the best way to bring her round, and 
he supposed he might, as he was her 
cousin ; but then it was quite contrary to 
his character, and awkward recollections 
came back to him from his childish days, 
of the donkey that tried to be caressing 
like the spaniel. Besides, he had only 
that afternoon been knocking another man 
down for doing much the same kind of 
thing, so he did not like to attempt it 
himself now. He was silent. 

"I told you I had asked him not to 
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come," said Oarlotta at length. " You 
said you would not scold me." 

"Well, am I scolding you now? I 
can't see, Oarlotta, what I have done to 
offend you so much. You can't think 
knocking a man down such a particularly 
pleasant occupation ; nor is walking up- 
stairs with tea and biscuits, when one is 
very tired, and has a great many letters to 
write." 

Oarlotta was touched by this ; she 
actually took hold of his hand and kissed 
it. Jack was very much ashamed of him- 
self afterwards for having let her do it; 
but at the time it seemed quite natural. 

" You are kind," said Oarlotta, speaking 
more softly than before, but still with a 
little discord in her voice. " You always 
are kind. I don't wonder Jessie loves you 
so much." 

" Does she love me so much ?" said 
Jack, colouring, and feeling shyer than 
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before. But then growing suddenly des- 
perate, " Come now, Oarlotta, you will at 
least be a good child to-morrow morning, 
and tell my mother you are sorry for what 
you said to her. I daresay you do not 
even know what it was any longer." 

**No, I don't," said Oarlotta; "and I 
don't wish to remember. I was very 
angry, I know, and I know the blessed 
Saints were never angry ; but then I am 
not a Saint, and nobody ever said to 
them — " And Oarlotta suddenly paused, 
and her head drooped, and the crimson on 
her cheeks spread all over her face, with- 
out growing any the less deep anywhere 
in consequence. 

" What ? What has any one said to 
you?" 

Oarlotta just looked up, to see if he 
really did not know ; but as he certainly 
was not regarding her as if he considered 
her guilty of any heinous crime, but much 
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as he generally did, a little kindly, a little 
puzzled, and a little with the grave con- 
sidering air of a man of business, she said, 

"It does not matter, if you have not 
heard. I will try to forget it, if no one 
else has heard. The aunt always has been 
unkind to me, and I do not care what she 
thinks, if it is only she. Now I want to 
go to bed, cousin Jack, for I am very 
tired. So you had better go and write 
your letters. I am sorry you have so 
many." 

" Well, but before I go, you must pro- 
mise me that you are not going to cry 
over this business all night, and that you 
will be quite good to-morrow morning." 

" It is very difficult to be quite good, 
but I will ask nossa Senhora to help me," 
said Oarlotta, wearily. " I shall not cry 
any more ; I cannot, for I have cried so 
much already." 

" Poor child I" said Jack, stroking the 
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tangled mass of brown hair off her face. 
" Do you know, cousin Jack, I have 
often wished that I had a mother," said 
Carlotta, looking up at him with her great 
brown eyes, which, as he saw now, were 
swollen and red with crying. " But I 

r 

should not like it, if I had a mother like 
yours." 

" Should not you ?" said Jack. Some- 
how he could not say anything more just 
then, yet he had an immense respect for 
his mother in a general way, only in the 
matter of Carlotta she had annoyed him. 
"Well, good night, Carlotta;" and he 
went away, hoping that all would go right 
again on the morrow, though certainly no 
progress had been made towards settling 
what was to be done with Carlotta, if the 
affair with Digby got about. 

If he had only known of Digby's in- 
tended trip to Spain, this would have 
simplified matters greatly ; but as it was. 
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next morning, it appeared that all was not 
right in other ways. Carlotta did not come 
down to breakfast. 

" Miss Figueiras will have her breakfast 
upstairs, I suppose," said Jack to the 
servant. " Take her up some coffee, and 
so on, and say I hope she is better this 
morning/* 

"Miss Figueiras is much obliged. Sir, 
and she is quite well," said the servant, 
presently returniog; and Jack, who had 
hoped to conceal from the servants that 
something was wrong, bit his lip, and ate 
his breakfast in silence. He had not time 
to go and see after Carlotta again ; besides, 
if the women could not arrange something 
among themselves, it was really a pity, he 
thought, so he swallowed his breakfast, 
and went off to town. 
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